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LETTING THINGS ALONE—A LOST ART OF 
THE PRESENT. 

THE lost arts are many in number; and they ex- 
tend to almost every ramification of human capabil- 
ity. The engineers tell us that the Egyptians must 
once have possessed an engineering power beyond all 
the modern capacities of steam and the derrick, as 
there are stones in the Temple of Dendera, in Upper 
Egypt, heavier than any modern appliance can raise, 
much less carry for two hundred miles across the 
sandy desert, as those colossal stones have been car- 
ried. No modern pretends to stain glass with the 
perfection of some of the medizval artists. No mod- 
ern artist is able to mix colors with the brilliancy 
and the durability of Titian, Paul Veronese, and 
Claude Lorraine. And many other arts might be 
named, evidently well understood by one people or 
another far back in the ages, now lost to memory and 
puzzling invention. But it is questionable whether 
any one art has been lost, so valuable while it ex- 
isted and so melancholy in the deprivation which its 
absence entails upon the world, as the lost art of Zef- 
ting things alone. 

“Vell, vot of it?” inquires the renowned Jemmy 
Twitcher, of ‘Golden Farmer” celebrity, when in- 
formed of certain operations supposed to affect the 
body politic; and “ Well, what are you going to do 
about it?’’ is said to have been the formula of in- 
quiry of a popular potentate not long since fallen 
from power. From which remarks we may conclude 
that both the persons mentioned were aware of the 
decadence of human character in this important re- 
gard, and disposed to do the little that in them lay 
toward blocking the injurious wheels of progress, if 
not turning them back on their course of inconveni- 
ence and unwisdom. Alas!—the advancing car has 
gone onward, with modern motors applied to urge it 
more rapidly; and mankind no longer asks either 
question. Nobody says “What of it?” any more: 
and the inquiry, ‘What will you do about it?’’ is 
answered before the asking, by the knowledge that 
everybody will do everything that can be done, about 
everything. 

Nothing is let alone, nowadays. Knowledge and 
action go hand-in-hand, in forcing themselves upon 
all classes, everywhere and in every detail of life. It 
is held necessary to know all the details of every 
event and every speculation, without the least re- 
gard to the question whether the seeker has either 
interest in making the discovery, or right to make it 
by means forcible or diplomatic. It is held necessary 
to do, individually or collectively, all that has been 
omitted to be done by any supposed to be most 
nearly interested—on the broad ground that “in 
number there is” wisdom as well as “ strength,” and 
that the vox popul7 is indeed the vox dez. 

It may not be too strong an assertion to say that 
the present age is becoming one of “ meddlers ’’—so 
surely and rapidly passing over to that side, that the 
old offensive phrase is almost obsolete, and that the 
propensity which would once have been designated 
as “prying into other people’s business ”’ is now held 
to be an integral part of true usefulness. There will 
soon be no privacies, properly so called, at the pres- 
ent rate of progress: the time can not be far distant 
when no man’s action can be his own, and when in- 
dividuality will cease from the face of the earth. How 
can it be otherwise, when the acquisition of so-called 
“knowledge,” which really means current informa- 
tion, is held and taught to be the wisest as well as 
the most profitable of aims: when not to be con- 
cerned, with tongue and hand, in any movement of 
the slightest importance, is held to be a loss of op- 
portunities and approaching to a personal disgrace? 

‘* John Thomas Jones, on a lonely hill, 
Will do a deed of mystery ; 
And the Morning Chronicle will fill 

Five columns with the history " — 
wrote Praed, nearly half a century ago; and he must 
have been aware, in advance of his time, of the com- 
ing “interviewer,” one of the common enemies of the 
period and indeed of the race which has existence in 





— nothing is either too great, too small, too sacred, 
or too disgusting, to be pried into by that crowning 
product of the nineteenth century, for the informa- 
tion of others, and that those others may be induced 
to join in the gathering pandemonium of unrest. 
Thinkers, the reverse of advanced, may have their 
doubts how materially the ends of justice are sub- 
served by the premature announcement in the morn- 
ing journal of the arrest of one of a party of three 
burglars, with the boast that the officers are after the 
others and soon expect to have them in custody; 
how the cause of morality is subserved by the labor- 
ious gathering and expansive spreading before the 
world of every prurient detail in a case of divorce, 
crim. con., or other pronounced domestic unhappiness ; 
how the world is made wiser and better, in short, by 
its being taught what it should never know, and in- 
duced to do that which all propriety requires should 
be left undone. Advanced thinkers, meanwhile, 
clearly see the millennium making rapid advances, in 
the stirring up of every pool, stagnant or the reverse 
—in the awakening of discussion upon every sub- 
ject, healthful or the opposite to the public sense — 
in the driving of the car of so-called “ progress”’ 
over every intended restraint as well as every unin- 
tended obstacle. 

Is it really too much to claim, that “letting things 
alone” is one of the lost arts? Is it really too old- 
fogyish, to doubt whether there may not be a profit- 
able boundary to inquiry as well as action? Is there 
properly no such thing as reticence, and no such 
idea as holding one’s self back from the mad rush of 
the multitude? Is it best that everything in the 
world should be known to all the people in the 
world, and that all the people in the world shall be 
held to have free right to discuss everything thus 
brought before them, and, naturally, that right which 
follows the right to discuss, the right to act in every- 
thing, the moment that they may chance not to be 
pleased with the action of others? Or is the present 
moment merely one of the “ high-water” of intrusive 
inquiry and impertinent action, to be naturally fol- 
lowed at no distant day by the corresponding “ low- 
water” of lassitude and exhaustion, when, for the 
time, the art in vogue will be that of doing nothing 
and caring for nothing, and the “lost art” that of 
even proper investigation and movement? 

Will the uncharacterized “meddling” of the day 
become at last so unendurable as to be thrown off 
like a yoke of abject slavery? Will the “ interview- 
er” be abolished, like many past nuisances —so 
thoroughly abolished that even the proper gathering 
of news may be held disreputable and its pursuit dif- 
ficult and dangerous? Will the public mind so sicken 
with continued disclosures of crime and immorality, 
that no exposure dare be made, even in the interest 
of justice and good order? If such a day should 
come, those who live to witness it will only need to 
remember the pendulum as well as the ebb and flow 
of the wave already quoted, and to lay to their hearts 
the truth that nature abhors paroxysms quite as 
much as vacuums, and sometimes introduces the 
calm —even the calm of death—as the corrective 
for fevers that run to madness. — The Editor. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 

NEW YEAR, I would that I might read 
Your purpose through ! 

I wonder if your promised meed 
To me is true: 

But while your flattery I receive, 

In truth I hardly dare believe 
Or trust in you. 





QUESTIONING 


For ah! the Year whose hoary head 
Now lieth low, 

Came in with smiles like yours widespread, 
Twelve months ago. 

And oh! the hopes so rich and rare, 

That with his promises so fair 
He helped me sow! 


But when at last the harvest came, 
I gathered naught, 

No golden treasure met my claim, 
Tho’ long I sought. 

And we are glad — my heart and I — 

To see at last this Old Year die, 
For all he brought. 


And now you come! what do you hold ? 
What do you bring? 

What blessings are for me enrolled ? 
What songs to sing? 

Ah, well! New Year! from day to day — 

Whate’er you give or take away — 





it. For —type and incarnation of the age of unquiet 


Still, Hope is king! — Mary D. Brine. 





MIGNON’S BABY. 

WHAT a pretty picture! Never did Mignon look 
so charming in her girlish days. Yes, she was a rose- 
bud then, if you please, with all the sweet wonder of 
her life folded away within soft, fragrant petals. There 
was piquant expectation; there were flushes and 
hints; and nobody knew what lay at the depths of 
the soul, still nestling asleep in the calyx of home. 
The unknown has a marvelous charm; but for all 
that I prefer roses to buds. 

A white hand flashes to and fro; a shining point of 
steel pierces some delicate fabric; a little garment of 
fairy dimensions is growing into form for — Mignon’s 
baby. Without a doubt she is making baby-clothes. 
Of all the multitudinous employments for women, 
none is so fascinating as this. The work-basket is 
full of soft, clinging flannel, and skeins of flossy silk ; 
of linen so fine that it might be woven of cobwebs, 
and lace delicate as the dewy films that link the 
grass-blades of a summer morning. It is all one 
perfectly blended poem—the place, the work, the 
woman. For once, material is spiritualized, and 
earth is heaven. Do people ever think that heaven 
is only the dominance of spirit, and that spirit is 
scarcely more than another name for love? Lovers 
and mothers can understand this. Mignon, sitting 
there by the low, French window, broidering a tiny 
petticoat for her unseen baby, sees heaven a second 
time. Love is still the medium, and it always will be 
whenever the terrestrial and the celestial meet. 

Many mothers sit thus, working and dreaming, but 
not many keep in their eyes and upon their foreheads 
the light by which they make the first baby-clothes. 
The medium becomes obscured, and always in the 
same way — by the shadow of the lower self. “The 
baby is mine.” This is the mother’s natural thought. 
When the nurse puts the tiny body in her arms, she 
clasps it tightly to her heart, and the instinctive feel- 
ing deepens. “Mine,” from the absurd little bald 
head to the wonderful bits of feet, softer and daintier 
than rose-tinted satin. ‘Mine to love, to dress, to 
feed, to pet—mine to educate and develop.” Al- 
ready an ideal springs up in the mother’s mind to 
which the new soul shall conform. Already the 
mother says in feeling, rather than in thought: “The 
baby shall grow to be what I wish, for it is mine.” 

Yes, dear young mother, it is yours by the beauti- 
ful body that is flesh of your flesh, by the spirit- 
traits inherited direct from you; yours by a thou- 
sand ties; and yet you must not forget that every 
soul has a claim to itself that is stronger and higher 
than all other claims. Baby is yours, but not you. 
Therefore let prayers mingle with your kisses, that 
you may guide and win, without such persistent con- 
trol as shall bend the new intelligence away from its 
own type. There is no surer way of losing your 
child than by trying to make him too much yours. 
There is a tyranny of love, and the child-nature tries 
to get away from it, just as we move into the shade 
at noon, from the very sun whose warmth we sought 
so eagerly in the chill morning. 

But Mignon smiles at future mother-troubles, and 
kisses her child rapturously. It is still in long 
clothes, and is dependent upon her, every hour, for 
its life. There they sit, rose cheek against rose 
breast, red rose and white —the most beautiful sight 
in the world. There is no space for selfish conflict, 
for each self utterly satisfies the other. 

But this can not last long. The time comes when 
baby wants to creep out of his mother’s arms. The 
individual force within him begins to make itself felt. 
He wants more room, and the pretty embroidered 
dresses must be cut short, to give the little kicking 
legs fair play. Intelligence is waking up, and baby 
begins his voyages of discovery. 

“You will never take so much comfort with him 
again,” say the experienced matrons. They have had 
their struggles with the spirit of independence, and 
have been worsted. Mignon is inclined to believe 
them, when baby pulls her best china off the tea- 
table, and she finds him playing with the ruins, like 
an explorer in a buried city. For the first time she 
is angry with her child. Mother-rights and baby- 
rights conflict, and baby, as the weaker party, gets 
treated rather roughly. ‘“ What have I done?” is 


the question put by the wondering blue eyes and 
the little grieved lip. Mignon forgets her loss, and 
weeps with her darling because she has been unkind | 
to him. 

How hard for the young mother, herself only a 
child, to measure the great distance between her 





soul and the baby’s. 


The little sitting-room is to 
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him a world. The chairs pique his curiosity; the 
tables call upon him to investigate; his mother’s 
work-basket is equal to the treasures of a historical 
society ; if he puts the needles in his mouth, he is not 
to blame; so far, that is the natural receptacle, and 
baby can only go with his experience. Everything 
must be learned by slow degrees; don’t blame the 
little fellow if he makes many odd mistakes. 

Mischief is only enterprise in the bud, and there is 
cause for rejoicing when kitty is fed with the canary 
and a carving-knife is introduced between the piano- 
keys to find the music. If the mother can only get 
through this trying period, and not be very unjust, 
she has reason to be glad. Little soft, honest hearts 
are so easily alienated! Babies don’t like to be 
scolded when they are not to blame, any better than 
grown people; and they remember mamma’s cross 
face much longer than she supposes they do. If 
Mignon wants to keep baby, all his fresh opening 
soul for her very own, she must give up a great deal 
of herself. She must be a servant to the little prince 
—a courageous, patient, wise guide — giving him all 
the freedom, all the warm love he needs, yet restrain- 
ing him always when his bold feet stray toward dan- 
ger. 

The pretty frocks give way to the first pants, and 
Mignon’s baby thinks himself a man. He stamps 
about in boots, and his mother sometimes kisses in 
secret a little worn red shoe that she has saved. 
Babyhood is forever over; and happy is it for the 
mother if the brave, joyous boy still cares for her 
most and first—is still fed at the fountain of her 
soul, as once he nursed at the white fountain of her 
breast. — Mrs. M. F. Butts. 
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THE PAINTER’'S 


MANTLE. 


From the Italian. 





ON the fifteenth day of January, 1526, a gentleman 
arrived in Florence and went to lodge at the Sun 
Inn. Having with him only one trunk, the innkeeper 
thought he could not be very rich, and gave him for 
this reason a room in the top of the house, No. 4o. 
At that time it was not necessary to give one’s name 
at an inn, and those who wished to preserve their 
incognito gave to their friends the number of their 
room and the name of the inn where they lodged. 
This gentleman did so. 

At the end of the first week the landlord presented 
his bill; but great was his astonishment when the 
unknown told him that he had no money, that he 
expected some every day from home, begging him to 
rest easy, and assuring him that as soon as the 
money arrived, he should be paid. 

The innkeeper went away not very well satisfied, 
because this stranger ordered the most exquisite din- 
ners, the most vecherché viands, the most expensive 
wines of France and Germany —and the landlord, 
being very miserly and suspicious, feared for his 
money. 

At the end of the second week, he made his guest 
another visit, and presenting his bill, met with the 
same response; then he looked around the room 
and saw a magnificent mantle hanging on the wall, 
all lined with rich fur—a mantle which might be 
worth five hundred silver florins. The innkeeper, 
delighted with his discovery, saluted the gentleman, 
and descended the stairs, saying to himself, “If he 
does not pay me at the end of another week, I will 
make him leave me this mantle in pledge for what 
he owes me.” 

Some days passed, when there arrived an express 
with a letter for the gentleman in No. 4o. 

The landlord, sure that it contained a remittance, 
ran to give it himself to the stranger, who took the 
letter, and seeing the seal, exclaimed: “Oh! the im- 
perial arms!” then opened the letter, and having 
read it, said: “It is an order to go at once to Bo- 
logna, where the Emperor of Germany is staying at 
present, who wishes to see me. A carriage will come 
for me in a little while, because the journey will be at 
the emperor’s expense.” 

“ But, sir, before you go, pay me my bill, which 
amounts to one hundred and fifty florins.” 

“You know very well, caro mzo, that since I came 
to your inn, I have received no letter but this one; 
therefore I have not yet received my money. and not 
having received it, I can not pay you. I am an hon- 
est man; I do not wish to defraud you, and I will 
send you the money from Bologna.” 

“Sir, if you have no money, as you say, to pay me, 





(pointing to the one hanging on the wall), and as 
soon as you have paid your bill, I will take care to 
have it sent to Bologna, or to whatever other city 
your lordship may happen to be in.” 

“How! have you the heart to let me go away in 
this cold weather without my cloak?” 

“Ah! sir, I do not know you—and I give credit 
to no one.” 

“Inhuman wretch, without pity —” 

Here he was interrupted by the porter of the inn, 
who entered, telling the gentleman that a carriage 
had come for him. 

“Very well,” he replied, “take my trunk, and 1 
will go.” 

The landlord accompanied him to the gate, saying: | 
“ A pleasant journey, sir; we understand each other, | 
and I will remember my promise.” 

Eager to examine more closely the rich cloak, he 
mounted at once to the chamber of the unknown, 
and went up to the wall to take down the cloak, when, 
oh! horror! he discovered that it was painted ! 
“Ah! the thief! the villain! a man who deserves 
hanging!” he began to shout, and made such an up- 
roar, that all the strangers in the inn came out of 
their rooms to see what had caused such a noise. 
“Ah! gentlemen, see—a painted mantle! The 
man who had this room, and who has just gone, not 
having money enough to pay his bill, was to leave 
me in pledge his magnificent cloak, worth more than 
five hundred florins. Instead, the villain has put it 
in his trunk, and left me this; and more than this, 
he had the effrontery to mock me, reproaching me 
with being without human feeling, without a heart.” 
One of the strangers, who was an amateur painter, 
said to the landlord: “ You are an ingrate, an igno- 
rant fool. You possess a treasure in this most beau- 
ful picture. You were born lucky. This mantle will 
make your fortune. Charge a price of admission for 
each person who wishes to see it, and in a short time 
you will have in your strong box many times the 
value of your reckoning.” 

The innkeeper, surprised at this praise of the pic- 
ture from his guest, and reflecting that it was pos- 
sible that he might in that way gain some profit, fol- 
lowed the advice. : 

The next day the report of this strange adventure 
had spread through all Florence; and the curiosity 
was So great not only in the city, but in all the coun- 
try around, that our landlord in a very little time 
had pocketed eight hundred silver florins. 

But when, a few days after, it became known that 
this wonderful painted mantle was a pleasantry of 
Titian, who had painted it as a trick on his innkeeper, 
not only the Florentines came to see it, but people 
came from all parts to admire a work of this distin- 
guished painter, whom Charles V. had that year sum- 
moned to Bologna to paint his portrait and undertake 
other important works. 

Our fortunate innkeeper found himself, in a short 
time, possessor of a considerable sum, and wrote a 
letter of apology to the great artist. 

Titian replied that he was much surprised to hear 
that any painting of his had produced so fabulous a 
sum, but knowing that his landlord had not deserved 
it by his cupidity and avarice, he left it to him only 
on one condition, that if some poor artist should 
come to his inn, he would not present his bill at the 
end of every week. Alice D. Wilde. 
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“KEBPING THE PEACE.” 





OTHER artists than Sir Edwin Landseer have the 
faculty of sometimes telling a story of great interest 
to humanity, through the medium of the animals; and 
Peter Moran, in the capital picture above named, 
which graces the first page of our present number, 
has managed to represent humanity quite as well as 
the brute creation in its variety. Evidently once 
there has been peace, solid and earnest, between the 
noble Newfoundland, the wiry terrier, and the tom- 
cat. But the bowl of soup on the floor, once in the 
undisputed possession of the cat (say Schleswig-Hol- 
stein) has been invaded by the terrier (Prussia), and 
the big Newfoundland (the balance of Europe) is 
looking on, not a little disposed to join in the row if 
it comes, but as yet uncertain what to do for the 
best interests of all parties. It is only justice to call 
attention to the admirable engraving of this picture, 
by Mr. Cole, a very young artist in that line, and to 
say that if the performances of his later years at all 
carry out the promise given in this and other cur- 
rent works from his burin, he may stand at the head 





it does not matter; leave me in pledge this mantle 





SONGS IN SLEEP. 
IF | could frame for you in cunning words 
The songs my heart in sleep is often singing, 
You'd fancy, love, an orchestra of birds 
Upon their quivering throats the dawn were bringing! 


Now in some wild, weird flush of melody, 
I'd feign the skylark, with his music sifting 
The final films of night-shade from the lea, 
And all the waking world to heaven uplifting. 


Then ere the length'ning liquid solo went — 
In skylark fashion — out of hearing o'er us, 
I'd mock with skill, as sweet as my intent, 
Throstle and blackbird coming in for chorus! 


There's not a strain of joy the birds could sing, 

I could not set to words that I’ve been dreaming ; 
But when I wake, alas! they all take wing, 

And leave of music but the empty seeming. 


Believe me, love, I sing to you in sleep, 
Songs that if voiced would waken you to pleasure ; 
Would you could hear them in your dreams, and keep 
Their inner meaning, though you missed the measure ! 
— Wm. C. Richards. 
as > aoe 
VESTIGES OF SUMMER IN A 
LANDSCAPE. 


WINTER 





SPRING and summer, in the inconstant climate of 
New England, are not infrequently mere pretenses 
of those seasons as known in corresponding latitudes 
of Europe. Spring especially is most unreliable ; the 
positive traits it possesses are so allied with other 
and contradictory features that its individuality is 
almost lost, and the time is by foreigners scarcely 
recognizable. At the best, it is but a brief dream of 
budding loveliness; and the heats of summer, though 
fervid and passionate, are comparatively short-lived. 

But winter is a positive and dominating character, 
with a strong personality that does not admit of 
question. He can assert himself like a dictator, even 
without the majesty of snow; but when this has 
fallen and in great depths lies upon the desolate 
fields and piles the highways, when the stone walls 
are turned into long, soft mounds, and the fences to 
zigzags and wandering lines of whiteness, when the 
pines are massive pyramids of frost, or thick roofs of 
crystal, and every smallest shrub is an unfamiliar 
heap, the world seems utterly swallowed up and 
whelmed in the invading element —‘“‘a universe of 
sky and snow.” 

Yet even the most unrelenting winter landscape 
has its reminders of the softer season, and a close 
observation often discovers vestiges of summer in 
January. It is interesting to note the various rem- 
nants of the old year’s vegetation, putting in their 
mild but determined protest against the omnipotence 
of snow, and creeping courageously through its thick 
folds long after their life is extinct. 

The evergreens are not absolutely alone in the 
matter of clothing; there is now and then a decidu- 
ous tree that retains a portion of its wrappings until 
March. The oak and the hickory are frequent illus- 
trations of this persistency ; the brown and shriveled 
leaves cling to the branch in defiance of tempests, 
like those old worldlings who have lost the capacity 
of pleasure, but who hold on to its forms and cere- 
monies to the last, and all the more desperately for 
lack of any compensating satisfactions. There is a 
pathos in the rustling of leaves on the tree in mid- 
winter, deeper and more penetrating than the sad- 
ness of the earlier season, when the foliage flushes 
with changing color and falls to the ground; for that 
is timely and has the charm of naturalness: the other 
excites an emotion akin to pity. 

A ride along a country road after a heavy snow re- 
veals a variety of remains, more or less noticeable, of 
the blossoming and fruitful summer. Ifa light wind 
has risen and shaken off the incumbent weight, with- 
ered plumes of golden-rod will yet be found lifting 
themselves above even the tallest fence. The slen- 
der, wand-like stems wear a stately pride of de- 
meanor; and the clustered racemes of the tops retain 
all the grace, if they have lost the sunny color, of 
vanished days. The yarrow, too (Achillea), though 
it has a stiff, ungraceful stem, holds up its rayed, 
many-seeded head, through the drifts, with an undis- 
mayed heroism. It does well to possess courage in 
adversity along with its other virtues, for whatever 
is named after Achilles should be brave. The vervain 
grows stiffly erect, and reminds one of a diminutive 
Lombardy poplar; yet it has a kind of slender deli- 
cacy of stem, and its clustered spikes make a dark, 





of American wood-engravers. 





pretty skcleton against the clear white background. 
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HEAD-WATERS OF THE 


Other reeds and stems there are, which, though an- 


nuals whose life has quite departed, valorously dis-| their beauty and hold fast to the pliant stems upon 








CONEMAUGH.—Joun A. Hows. 


Among the family of ornamental seeds that retain | 


| penetrate it; in such a case to enter it is like step- 


ping from the cold inhospitality of out-doors into the 


pute in midwinter the predominance of snow. Gray,| which they grow, are the pretty bunches of the bit-| sheltered seclusion of the house; and on the floor is 


brown, silver, black, sometimes slender and solitary, 
sometimes branched and in groups, they are a no in- 
considerable company. 

One of the loveliest remnants of midsummer that 


ter-sweet vine. The bright orange and scarlet of the | a vestige of summer that gives added cheer and com- 
gracefully suspended racemes make a fascinating) fort to the inclosure. When everything without is 
touch of color in the sombre, neutral-tinted thicket,| bleak and hard, it is wonderful what warmth and 














attracts the eye at this season, is the common milk- | lected to hang their bravery upon. The sweet-briar 
weed. The flowers of this plant that withered months | and nearly all the members of the wild-rose family 
ago could not begin to match the soft, silken beauty | have a persistent fruit, and one which keeps its color 
of the crowded seeds, in their brown, fibrous pods, | far into the inclement months. The sumach-bushes 
that have not yet all drifted away. The exquisite | make a prominent show at this season; and although 
fineness and delicacy of these silk-tufted seeds are| the red of their pyramided heads is dark, it has hid- 
not more wonderful than their purity of color, which| den resources of color which a brilliant sun knows 
rivals the drifted snow over which they float. Each/| well how to set glowing. A clump of sumachs is one 
one seems like a rare treasure; and one wonders at| of the most pleasant features to be observed in a 
the prodigality of nature that appears to leave so| winter landscape. 

many of them unused, floating gracefully but aim-| A thick grove of tall pines has sometimes so mas- 
lessly through the air. | sive a roof that even the heaviest snowfall does not 





or enliven the dark tracery of the tree they have se- softness one notices in this woven pine-needle fabric. 
The foot falls upon it with a luxurious sense of depth 
and richness of material. No loom but Time’s could 
weave so thick a carpet; but the upper woof is the 
product of last year’s growth of needles. On the 
‘edges of such a grove one shall possibly find the 
lobed, roundish leaves of the hepatica, far fresher 
and more vividly green than at the blossoming time 
| of the succeeding April. And if the place is not the 
| foraging-ground of birds or children, they will point 
| an effective contrast to the bright red berries of the 
| wintergreen or partridge-vine that flourishes in such 
localities. — Fenny Burr. 
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VIEWS ON THE CONEMAUGH. 

THE traveler descending the Alleghanies from 
Cresson, westward, comes, at the foot of the moun- 
tains proper, to Conemaugh Station, Conemaugh 
Viaduct, and (at a short distance from the line of the 





VALLEY OF ‘THE KISKIMINETAS.— JOHN A. Hows. 











leghanies, eastward from Cresson to Altoona, and|but a little while before his final illness, and con- 
westward from Cresson to Johnstown, are among the | sequently displaying that full ripening of his powers 
finest on the eastern slope. Along the Conemaugh | coming just before the lamented end. It is also only 
some of the finest wood, water and rock effects are | justice to say that the management of the Pennsy]l- 


road) Conemaugh Furnace, sharing with the im-‘done so much good work for 7v£ ALDINE, laid down 
mense Cambria Iron Works at Johnstown, in the| his pencil forever, he completed the drawings of the 


heavy manufactures of that article — among the heav- 
iest in America. He may or may not be aware (as 
most guide-books are singularly silent on the sub- 
ject) that all these names are derived from a stream 
bearing the same beautiful Indian cognomen, and 
joining the Kiskiminetas at no great distance from 
the Station, to make way afterward northwestward 
to the Alleghany and thence to the Ohio and its ul- 
timate destinations, the Mississippi and the sea. It 
need scarcely be said, with this general locality indi- 
cated, that all the section is picturesque in the very 
highest degree; in fact, the two descents of the Al- 





three masterly sketches which we present, all of them 
excellent as truthful, and in some regards the very 


| best that ever proceeded even from his capable hand. 


In birches, especially, Mr. Hows seemed always to 
revel, as in cedars and water-maples; and if there 
are really any spirits among trees and waters, cog- 
nizant of those who pet and honor them, the dead 
artist must have many a mourner along the Cone- 
maugh, as in so many other choice American local- 
ities. It is a matter of sad interest to say that these 
fine pictures were the very last executed by Mr. 
Hows —the result of his last artistic tour, executed 








| grouped ; and fortunate is it for the lovers of scenery, | vania Railroad, in the instance involving Mr. Hows’ 
|that before the lamented John A. Hows, who had 


tour of inspection and artistic labor, proved, as they 
have done in many other instances, their under- 
standing of the fine scenery along their line, their 
desire to place it properly before the world, and their 
respect for the artistic character — by placing at the 
artist’s command every facility within their reach, for 
visiting the choicest and most retired spots, in all 
possible comfort and something nearly akin to lux- 
ury. Mr. Hows has made his last mundane sketch ; 
but the magnificent scenery of the Pennsylvania 
Road and its branches is by no means exhausted, 
and other artists will be all the more surely led to 
supplement his labors by the knowledge that their 
efforts are appreciated by those most deeply inter- 
ested in the development. 




































































































































MY EARLY BIRD. 
‘Tis a maxim of old, that ‘‘ the early bird thrives; " 
And long years may it be 
Before the decay of all natural lives 
Takes hold upon such as he! — 
My early bird, who sang me a song, 
Con amore, the other day, 
‘That seemed to me, as I traced it along, 
Quite out of the usual way. 


‘The almanac said ‘twas the first of March, 
3ut the weather gave it the lie, 
And a wintry glint shone over the arch 
Of the truly American sky ; 
While under the foot was an inch of snow, 
And the pools were sheeted with ice, 
And little boys said: ‘‘ Ha! ‘tis spring, we know, 
But still we can skate ! — how nice!" 


And there, on a limb, my early bird sat, 
As out and under the trees 

I went, in deshabille, minus a hat, 
And my feet in slippered ease ; 

And I saw him give me a quiet glance 
From the corner of his eye, 

With his visual organs a little askance, 
And his neck a trifle awry. 


1 saw, at once, that he knew me well, 
As the wood-dove knows its mate, 

And the shepherd's dog the sound of the bell 
‘That keeps him alert and elate: 

And he sung me a song that was half a speech, 
With an undertone of prayer, 

And such sage old lore as a bird could teach, 
Sitting there in the frosty air. 


‘ | think, old fellow,"’ he twittered and chirped, 

‘* That, since I saw you last, 

Your cheerful face has been quite usurped 
By a sadder and wearier cast ! 

I think you are not so young as you were ; 
I know you are not so blithe ; 

And I see some silver threads in your hair, 
And some marks of the mower's scythe. 


Once my great-grandfather chirped for you, 
Out of the pepperidge-tree, 

When you were a boy, and life was new, 
And so many bright things /o de; 

And he heard you promise, often and oft, 
What a noble life you would lead, 

With the banner ‘ Excelsior’ borne aloft, 
Ané@ true manhood in word and deed. 


‘Then my grandfather saw you, years ago. 
In the height of manhood's pride, 
When your pulses were in their fullest flow, 
And the world was open wide ; 
And he caught an impression — so he said — 
That something was going wrong: 
That the weight of sad thoughts was on your head, 
And a bitter tone in your song. 


‘ My father died from a luckless shot, 
With only a year on his bill; 

So he, of the family, knew you not, 
And his record's unpublished still ; 
But I am a bird not caught with chaff, 
And I number a score of years ; — 

So many, I've almost learned to laugh, 
Like a man, in the midst of tears ! 


‘* Say, how is it with you, comrade mine ? 

Are you really stiff in the knees ? 

And have you drunk deep of life's rosy wine, 
And come at last to the lees ? 

And do you believe that the average doll 
Is uncommonly full of bran, 

And think that, take the thing all in all, 
There's some trouble in being a man ? 


Iiave you lost your money and spoiled your love ? 
Has Fame been a useless chase ? 

Have Chance and Temptation gone hand-and-glove, 
Leaving Virtue never a place ? 

Have you given To-morrow the work to do 
That should have been done To-day ? 

Have you lost the light in the heaven of blue, 
Looking down too much to the clay ? 


Well, what if you have ! — ‘tis a trick of your race ! 
Don't fancy that you, alone, 

Have found yourself wrong, in deed and place, 
And had all your prides o’erthrown. 

Without this discipline, what were man ? — 
But a worthless, animate clod, 

Of no use in the finite earthly plan, 
And no service at all to God! 


You have your food — so you look, at least, — 
And a roof to cover your head : 

Nay, oftener far you riot and feast, 
Than make moan for your daily bread. 

You have fires to shield from the winter's cold, 
And shades from the summer heat; 

And what you are losing in growing old, 
Is repaid by experience sweet. 
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‘ Are we birds more favored than you ? — among 

The weakest of all God's things ? 

In the air on trembling balance hung, 
With our feeble and fragile wings ? — 

With enemies haunting us, day and night ; 
With nothing, not man-withheld ; 

With sickness, and pain, and sorrow, and fright, 
And a death by cruelty knelled ? 


‘ Yet He careth for ws; and never, be sure, 
Since creation’s earliest day, 
Has the tiniest sparrow, uncounted and poor, 
From His fatherhood dropped away. 


‘Then how much more ye — ye of little faith, 
Who with gratitude’s fires should burn, 


Because, unlike us, ye are promised, in death, 
Not an end, but a glad return! 


‘* And yet every morning we cheerfully pipe 

Our thanks to the Giver of All, — 

Whether fields are bare, or harvests ripe, — 
Whether green leaves flourish or fall ; 

And I ask, old fellow — how is it with you, 
In the habit of trouble or trust, 

‘That keeps the brave heart ever stanch and true, 
Or bows the weak to the dust?” 


He paused, but not for an answer — no! 
No answer could lips of mine 

Iiave framed, to the wise and warning flow 
Of the bird-song thus benign ; 

And on my face, with its lines of care, 
The keen eyes may have read 

Full enough to justify, then and there, 
Every word the singer had said. 


‘ To breakfast, and then to work!" he chirped; 
‘* And mind that you do it well ! — 
lor the careless brain was what Satan usurped, 
The first thing after he fell. 
Work on! — work ever! — work on for an end ! -- 





No matter for task or term ! — 
And the Master-Worker will guard and befriend, 
— For me, I must go for my worm.” 
| 
I heard his song, yet a moment more — | 
His song, as he flitted away ; 
And then it died out, like the ripple on shore, | 
Or murmurs at close of day. 
But the God of the sparrow protect my bird ! — | 
My early bird, sage and true, 
Who taught the best lesson e’er mortal heard, 
To one needing it more than he knew ! 
— Henry Morford. 
oe - 


SECRET FACTS IN HISTORY. 
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A SERIES OF PAPERS DEALING 


PECTED, AND 


WITH THE ODD, 
THE MISUNDERSTOOD. 


THE UNSUS- 





INTRODUCTORY. 


Or all structures existing upon earth, history, 
while apparently formed of the most fragile mate- 


rials, is the most enduring and indestructible. The 
castles raised by men’s hands, to defy alike the as- 
saults of arms and the depredations of time, crumble 
and fall away ; while the mere words describing them, 
apparently light as air, recorded only on the flimsiest 
of materials or merely held in the impalpable human 
thought, live beyond them, and become eventually 
the sole means of guiding the foot of the curious to 
the spots where they have flourished and decayed. 
Perhaps it may be said that the record of human life 
and progress is naturally thus indestructible, from 
the very fact that it has a divine as well as a human 
componency, the Almighty Hand guiding the acts 
which form the basis of that record, while the hand 
of man supplies the mechanical working force of the 
collation. 

Viewing history, then, as thus imperishable, how 
important is it that it should be correctly rendered, — 
that the compass, so to speak, which it supplies 
to the future in the experience of the past, should 
not be led into variance by the unskillfulness or dis- 
honesty of the hand arranging it, thus becoming an 
element of danger instead of safety! And yet, how 
almost impossible that the whole truth of any event 
should be told, except slowly and painfully —the 
passions and the weaknesses of men combining to 
make them unreliable relators of the things coming 
within their knowledge, and equally unreliable hear- 
ers of the circumstances related by others! How 
much of what was believed to be the truth of history 
half a century or a century ago, has been materially 
disproved by the researches of the last busy and in- 
quisitive age: Richard of Gloster no longer remain- 
ing the crook-back tyrant delineated in the quasi- 
history of Shakspeare and the avowed history of 
those who wrote under the shadow of the Tudors; 
Washington ceasing to be the bloodless embodiment 
of cool perfection which he was once held by many 





of those immediately following him, and becoming, 





| instead, the noblest of men, but a man of passions 
|and grand imperfections; and innumerable other in- 
| stances offering, easily recalled to the mind, of well- 
|worn robes torn away and new ones supplied, in all 
| directions of research. There are those who believe 
that as we recede further from the point of action of 
any given event, the possibilities of accurate meas- 
urement of that event will decrease; and this would 
undoubtedly be the case, but for the two opposing 
| facts that little by little the heats and selfish consid- 
|erations surrounding the first relations die away, the 
atmosphere becoming cleared as well as cooled in 
the change, — and that since the day ended in which 








|books could only be multiplied by the laborious art 


of the transcriber, or the slow processes following 
Faust and Guttenberg, the multiplication of printed 
statements has become such as to render almost 
impossible the total destruction of any one, by the 
care of friends, the malice of enemies, or the rage of 
despotic power. The Alexandrian Library might be 
destroyed, to-day, without entailing serious damage 
to the world; few of the books or manuscripts it 
contained but would have been duplicated within 
the past quarter century of boundless reproduction, 
or that would not have been at least so carefully 
scanned, and the more important points so set down 
and carried away, as to make any single destruction 
unavailable for suppression. Let the effort be made 
as it is sometimes made, in a peculiar interest — to 
gather up and destroy every copy of a special work, 
rendered undesirable by a revelation, an error, or 
other accidental feature —and how surely will it be 
discovered, after a time, that in some unexplainable 
manner, a single copy escaped the care of the censor, 
and that thus, from the most fertile of all seeds, a 
whole crop may at any time be sown and gathered! 
Naturally and consequently, day by day adds not 
only to the extent but to the completeness of that 
structure already personified as history, the material 
for research becomes more abundant, and the chance 
of any actor or any series of events remaining under 
a false glamour of credit or calumny, grows day by 
day more remote and verging toward the impossible. 
It may be a grave question whether many higher 
duties rest upon the world of readers, who are also 
thinkers, than to add to the more precise opportuni- 
ties for knowledge of the world, by contributing to 
the general fund of information on important histor- 
ical subjects, whatever each may have personally 
obtained and thoroughly digested, foreign to the 
‘received statements on such subjects. True, in the 
pursuance of such a duty, some crudities, some in- 
accuracies, and no small amount of speculations may 
find their way to the world of reading and conver- 
sation; but much more certain is it, that important 
truths will thus be evolved and circulated, and that 
very often (to return to a former figure), something 
may be done, in an instance of personal contribution, 
toward correcting that compass of past experience 
by which so many of the voyages of the future must 
be partially shaped, if not entirely conducted. For 
one of the characteristics of historical knowledge is, 
that as it deals with a human nature never materially 
changing, and with a series of providential develop- 
ments materially alike in all ages of the world —so 
it never grows old, or ceases to have its bearing on 
the correspondent circumstance of to-day or to- 
It would be as well for humanity, to-day, 
to know more of the minor realities connected with 
the alleged cruelties of Nero or Caligula, the heroism 
of Curtius or Horatius, or the stoic firmness of the 
elder Brutus, as it could be to attain the same addi- 
tional information with reference to any man of note 
who lives among us, or who “died o’ Friday.” Nero 
is alleged to have “ fiddled when Rome was burning,” 
and the charge adds vastly to the received iniquity 
of his character: what if some long-lost and just- 
recovered authority should demonstrate that the fire 
which half-destroyed Rome was accidental, and that 
the emperor, calm amid danger, may merely have 
played the instrument for a few moments to keep 
up the spirits of some of the despairing, just as Bruce 
stopped to repair his broken stirrup, in the midst of 
his flight from the pursuing soldiers of Edward, in 
order to show that 4e was not in bodily alarm, and 
thus rekindle expiring hope and courage in the 
breasts of his soldiers? Would not the world be at 
least a trifle wiser for the knowledge, and one of 
the blackest blots be wiped away from the scutcheon 
of our common humanity? And what if young Cur- 
tius, typing all heroism (to the ordinary apprecia- 
tion) as he leaped into the gulf of the Forum, may 
really have done so as the most convenient mode of 
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committing a suicide rendered necessary by beggared 
hopes and ruined fortunes, up to that time carefully 
hidden from the eyes of his compatriots? Humanity 
might not, in the latter case, be ennobled by the 
additional knowledge; but it would at least be 
brought to a nearer understanding, and heroism 
to a more attainable level. And, not to multiply 
supposable instances, how much richer would not 
the world be, for every glance behind the curtain of 
general knowledge of the lives, habits and person- 
alities of hundreds of those who have filled the 


fortune ; and William, Duke of Normandy, was train- 
ing himself, through many toils and privations, for 
the great work which he was so soon to undertake 
and accomplish, in the conquest of England by the 
Norman arms. At a period so comparatively late, 
there could not have been any dearth of absolute 
records of all the affairs involved, touching, as they 
did, the welfare of the whole Scottish monarchy, 
consolidated into one, and made a strength in the 
succeeding history of the world, by Kenneth IL. 
some two hundred years before. Where, then, are 





mouths and the thoughts of men—history thus 
being in a thousand instances supplemented and 
aided, with few and rare occasions of unsettling a 
faith or thickening a mystery ? 

It is believed that no other introduction than the 
foregoing desultory thoughts will be found necessary, 
to the first and following numbers of some of those 
“Secret Facts in History” thus referred to— the 
materials for which’ have been exhumed with no 
small amount of labor, or washed and heaved into 
such prominence as to permit discovery, by the 
storms and convulsions of centuries. It only re- 
mains to add, in recollection of an age of literary 
experiments and attempts upon credulity —that all 
the statements hereinafter to be made are dona fide 


as to the beliefs and intentions of the writer, and that | 


no romance or mystification is or will be connected 
with the series, to whatever length it may attain. 


I.— WHO WAS THE REAI. 

Little is known of the real personalities of the 
characters moving through Shakspeare’s most pow- 
erful tragedy “‘ Macbeth,” by the average of readers 
and spectators of the play—except so much as is 
conveyed by the play itself, or the notes appended 
to it by one or another of the dramatist’s many com- 
mentators. 
not hold place in the public mind, as a 4zstorzcal one, 
in the same sense as “ Henry IV.,” or “ King John,” 
—but rather takes rank with the mythical “ Ham- 
let,” and yet more mythical “ Othello,” of neither of 
which can the leading persons intended to be rep- 
resented, be discovered with any certainty, while 
their locations are doubtful or general. It is the fact, 
meanwhile, known to a certain proportion of the 
reading world, but unknown to others, that ‘“ Mac- 
beth” is so truly historical as to deserve rank in that 
regard with the other plays of that class, while it 
holds place infinitely in advance of them in intensity 
of interest and wealth of imagination. A certain 
proportion of the traveled world are also aware that 
the location of the old Castle of Inverness, and some 
of the ruins of that very antique stronghold in which 
the scene of Duncan’s murder is laid, are still to be 


LADY MACBETH ? 





seen at a short distance from the town of the same | 


name, on the wooded highland shore of the Ness; 
and even more are aware, from travel books and 
personal observations, that a portrait of Macbeth, 
as King of Scotland, is among the number filling the 
long line of the great chamber in Holyrood House 
at Edinburgh, made doubly famous by Scott as the 
scene of the Hunters’ Ballsof Charles Edward Stuart 
during his brief occupancy of that palace in 1745. 
Even a certain portion, though fewer, have made 
themselves acquainted with the fact, that portraits 
of Duncan, and of Malcolm Ceanmore (or Canmore), 
son of Fleance and consequently grandson of Banquo, 
are to be found in the same connection, with the face 
of Duncan looking far more dangerous and violent 
even than that of Macbeth, suggesting that his mur- 
der in sleep may have been a very wise precaution, 
as such a man would have been found difficult to 
deal with in his waking hours. There is, of course, 
a certain amount of discredit thrown upon the au- 
thenticity of all these portraits, which have the fault 
of running back too far, and with too little interrup- 
tion, to command confidence ; but one may certainly 
be taken as well as another, and they have the merit 
of at least supplying some notion of what the actors 
in those tragic scenes were believed to have been, by 
persons of their own race long preceding our time, 
and in possession of rude pictures and legends to 
guide them in their representations. 

The supposed era of “ Macbeth” is within the 
eleventh century, when the darkness enveloping all 
the history of Europe had begun to give way before 
the light, however flickering and doubtful, poured 
in by chivalry and its marvelous later development, 
the Crusades. At about the time of the tragic oc- 
currences involved, 1045 to 1055, Harold, the last of 
the Saxon kings of England, was enjoying that brief 
time of repose before his great and crowning mis- 


And it may be said that the tragedy does | 


those records? and why can not they be authorita- 
tively referred to, as can those of England or France 
The is to 
found in the melancholy quarrel between Bruce and 
Balliol, the intervention of Edward I. of England, and 
the burning by that monarch of most of the records 
of the kingdom, which he believed that he had re- 
duced to be thenceforth a province of his own. For- 
tunately foreign writers, the French especially, had 
jdealt with those important events occurring on 
Scottish soil which chanced to bear some relation 
to their own countries; and the lips of tradition 
(nowhere else so fluent as of old in Scotland), could 
not be made entirely silent as to that past which 
Edward desired to bury. From these sources were 
gathered, eventually, the materials for such a history 
of earlier Scottish times, as at least embodied their 
|more important events; and among those events 
was the story ot Duncan and Macbeth, one of the 
most important features of which was ignored by the 
dramatist, has been generally passed over by his- 
torians, and only comes to light and observation 
through late study and collation of the early chron- 
icles. 

| The received foundation of the tragedy of ‘“ Mac- 
beth” (accrediting the supernatural parts entirely to 


at a corresponding period? answer 





the genius of Shakspeare), is believed to be from 
Hollinshed, following Hector Boethius ; and the story, 
as given by those chroniclers, is briefly (and unsatis- 
factorily) as follows: Crynin (otherwise Crinan, from 
which latter name the appellation of an old Scottish 
town and modern canal), Lord of the Isles, and father 
of Duncan, married the zldest daughter of Malcolm 
the Second, Sinel, Thane of 
Glamis and father of Macbeth, married the second 
daughter of the same king, giving to that family a 
claim to the throne approaching that of Crynin. On 
the death of Malcolm without male issue, Duncan 
ascended the throne, marrying the sister of Siward, 
Earl of Northumberland. Macbeth was one of his 
principal warriors—indeed his leading commander, 
— crushed for him the rebellion of Macdonwald (pro- 
|genitor of the Macdonalds, afterward successfully 
|and continuously Lords of the Isles), and defeated 
Sueno, King of Norway, in a bloody battle in Fife. 
Within a few months following, Macbeth, raised to 
ambition by his successes in arms and his rival claim 
to the crown, killed Duncan in Inverness Castle, 
usurped the throne, and was later slain by Macduff, 
Thane of Fife, the succession eventually passing to 
the descendant of Banquo (who is not mentioned by 
the chronicle as murdered by Macbeth), Malcolm, 
son of Fleance. 

Such is the received story, upon which Shakspeare 
founded unquestionably the greatest of his tragedies, 
commencing the action immediately after the defeat 
of Sueno by Macbeth, and blending, for some of his 
purposes, that essay in arms and the subjugation of 
the earlier rebel Macdonwald. 
edy the moving spirit, however, is Lady Macbeth, 
whose cruel ambition, goading on her husband to 
crimes half-hallowed by her evident tender love for 
and pride in him, supplies one of the strangest and 
most absorbing studies in all literature — infinitely 
more fascinating, however horrible, than the char- 
acter of the ambitious but hesitating thane. With- 
out Lady Macbeth, the great tragedy would be robbed 
of more than half its vitality; and such a Lady Mac- 
beth, otherwise circumstanced than she is, and lack- 
ing the single redeeming trait of a love which sought 
honors for her husband more than for herself, would 
be simply horrible and repulsive. And yet ¢hés Lady 
Macbeth ts entirely a thing of Shakspeare’s own creation 
—zs not only not named in the chronicle, but could not 
have been in that or tn tradition, from the fact that she 
never existed! 

Had Macbeth, then, no wife? Up to a certain 
time, and that time involving much of the tragedy, 
he had none. At a period following the death of 
Duncan, he indeed became possessed of one, so bur- 
dened with crime as few women have come to the arms 
of the most guilty husband. For (the allusions of 


King of Scotland. 





Throughout the trag- 











be | 


John de Fordun, of the fourteenth century, have now 
been fully explained by the discovery of the account 
of Lampert of Arles, of the twelfth) the woman who 
assisted, in whatever degree, at the murder of Dun- 
can in his own (not Macbeth’s) castle of Inverness, 
about the middle of the eleventh century, was the 
wife of Duncan and consequently the Queen of Scot- 
land, who thereafter married the partner of her 
crime, of whom she may or may not have been the 
temptress, — shared with him in his brief career of 
royalty (the space disputed), and died very nearly at 





the same time when the sword of Macduff (who did 
not lose wife and children at Macbeth’s hands) put an 
end to the usurpation. Unfortunately for the possi- 
bilities of exactitude, neither De Fordun, in his am- 
biguous allusions, Lampert, in his clear and succinct 
statements, nor the records bearing on the same 
subject, still existing and so easily read by the light 
of the others, in the council chamber at Edinburgh 
— unfortunately none of these give any clew to the 
family of the murderous and twice-wedded queen; 
but, following the laws of probability, and taking 
into consideration the fact that in 
records is any allusion made to a marriage of Dun- 
can other than his first already named, with the sister 
of Siward, Earl of Northumberland, the conclusion 
becomes an irresistible one that she was not Scottish 
by blood, but belonged to that family of known vio- 
lence in temper as well as undaunted bravery and 


none of those 


power in arms, having their origin and abode south 
of the Tweed, and their blood still traceable in some 
of the most distinguished families of the British 
peerage. 

Instantly the question occurs: Why did Shakspeare, 
wlo undoubtedly knew this important fact, ignore it 





n the tragedy, when he might have even intensified 


the character of the murderess by showing her in 

To 
this the answer is obvious, and the study involved 
one of the most interesting in all literature. ‘“ Mac- 
beth” was one of his latest works, as one of his most 
powerful. Years before he had written and given to 
the world “ Hamlet,” in which (then evidently with 
no thought of the after-use of his materials) he had 
used the character of the murderous queen so forci- 


that additional character of the murderous wife ? 


bly and so clearly as to debar his doing so again in 
Well was it for his great 
fame, perhaps, and for the interests of dramatic lit- 
erature, that this bar existed; for he was under no 
obligation to the world to write veritable history in 
|the drama (indeed he had been too wise to make the 
;experiment, in dealing with the English Richards 
land Henrys, a Tudor on the throne); and there is 
| no doubt whatever that in the zmagznary wife whom 
he was thus literally driven to create, from his pre- 


any similar connection. 





vious abduction and transference of the original, he 
gave to mankind a character as much more generally 
commending itself to both reader and spectator than 
the real woman could have been in any of her possi- 
bilities, as Lady Macbeth transcends in force and in- 
terest the comparatively shadowy drawing from the 
original, Queen Gertrude of Denmark. 
in his own creation of her, of a creature “ of imagina- 


Possessed, 


tion all compact,” in a different sense from his own 

use of that phrase, the great dramatist was able to 

blend the woman of bloody and boundless ambition ° 
and cruelty with the madly and even tenderly loving 

wife —the temptress with power to touch the heart 

as well as spur the passions, —as he could not possi- 

bly have done with the wife of the man foredoomed 

to murder, with no bond existing between the two 

great plotting criminals, except the single one of 
guilt, and ambition out of the question for the 

woman who had no crown to win and could secure 

In this 

view, a knowledge of the identity of the person who 

became the ever-living Lady Macbeth becomes of 
the highest importance in understanding the master- 
tragedy, as well as once more measuring the creative 

genius of the master-dramatist. 

—Walter Pleydell Farle. 


no gain except a change of royal partners, 


LONDON, Yanuary, 1874. 


+ —— 

A MARVELOUS TRANSFORMATION, — The most ridic- 
ulously shabby spot in London, for some years past, 
has been Leicester Square, the leaden royal statue in 
the centre dismembered, the rails broken, and the 
plot a depository for tin pots and other débrzs. To- 
day it is one of the prettiest things in the metropolis, 
with the bright turf, graveled walks, and a handsome 
statue of Shakspeare (appropriate for the name of 
|the place) filling the centre of the little square and 
| giving grace to the whole. 


























ABOUT WEEDS. 


Wuart is a weed? Generally speaking, it is any 
plant that interferes with the operations of agricul- 
ture or of gardening. Some plants are weeds, because 
by their rapid growth and superabundance they choke 
out the more useful vegetables; others are so simply 


from their unsightly appearance and their want of | 


utility. There is never a question in any one’s mind 
as to whether the goosefoot, or pigweed, is a weed or | 
not. Its rank and homely growth, its unconspicuous | 
flowers, and its limited uses, at once discard it from | 
the catalogue of valued plants. So is it with the bur- | 
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TWO PLEASANT OCCUPATIONS. — AFTER RUDAUx. 


A plant which is a weed and troublesome in one 
place, need not be so in another. It may have flour- 
ished to the exclusion of all else in one locality, but 


if removed to another may become restricted in num-| 


bers and be considered simply useless, but no longer | 
a pest. Some of the worst weeds we have are aliens. | 
The ox-eye daisy comes to us from Europe, and some 

English weeds are quite supplanting the native flora 

of New Zealand and Australia. 

Weeds are variously interesting, according as they 
are viewed. If we keep a garden, we will find the 
purslane (Portulaca oleracen) an undeniable nui- | 
sance, and approaching it as an enemy, will find it a 


dock (Lappa officinalis), although it has elements of| vigorous opponent; but if we seek it as a friend, it, 
beauty which redeem it. Its large, crumpled leaves| together with most other weeds, will reveal to us 


spring up in odd corners of yards, about houses, or | 
on dust-heaps where little else would grow, and cover 


beauties of which we had no conception. 
already spoken of the beauty of the daisy and the 


We have 


unsightly objects. The flowers are very pretty, as all | burdock, but let us look at some of the smaller flow- 


children know who have woven them into mats. 


| caule), the motherwort (Leonurus cardiaca), and the 
| germander (Teucrium), and we will find them as 
| attractive when once our attention is called to them, 
as any of the larger flowers which society agrees to 
praise. 

The little speedwell, or Veronica, which we often 
find on grass-plats, has a most bewitching flower, 
which most persons would fail to observe. The 
corolla is white, and veined with the most delicate 
pencilings of violet, all pointing toward the centre 
of the flower, so that this humble weed can give us 
beauty and information at the sametime. Its beauty 
is evident to any observer; but what does it teach? 
We have said that the colored veinlets all pointed 
to the centre of the flower; and this is true of all 
flowers where such veins occur, as shown by Spren- 
gel, who claimed that they serve as guides to the 
insect seeking nectar. Recent observations have 


lers, like those of the dead-nettle (Lamzum amplexi-| proved his theory to be correct. 
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There is no more desirable ground for the young 
city botanist than the waste-places and open lots. 
Here he will find any number of plants with which 
it is well to become familiar. They can do no harm 
where they are, except perhaps by circulating their 
seed; and they are so little regarded by disdainful 


man, that he can claim the whole collection as his | 


own. 

Side by side with our English weeds we will some- 
times find the prince’s-feather (Polygonum orientale), 
the canary-grass (Phalaris Canariensis), and other 
exotics. As the summer advances there will be a 
perfect tangle of weeds in such a place, evening-prim- 
roses, cockle-burrs, lychnises, melilots, canterbury- 
bells, amaranths, and many other plants, some showy, 
others merely coarse and offensive. 

To those who can not take long walks and who yet 
are interested in nature, we commend these botanical 
gardens. They will find a great number of families 











THE FORTUNATE MOMENT.—AFTER RuDAux. 


represented, a great many plans of growth illus- 
trated ; many beautiful blossoms and delicious odors 
to reward them. Moral reflections without end will 
be suggested. They will learn to respect a weed and 
reverence the Great Designer who has placed the 
impress of beauty not only on the giant water-lily of 
Brazil or the aged red-woods of California, but on 


| these “tiny flecks of flowers” which only our care- 


ful attention will discover. — W. W. Bailey. 
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OUT-OF-DOORS LOVE-MAKING. 





THE artists naturally never tire of depicting the 
movements connected with the tender passion, just 
as (let the truth be told !) the love-makers themselves 
seem to be never tired of affording them subjects for 
the pencil. In the present issue we have two most 
charming illustrations of the theme, after Rudaux, 
whose “Chance Meeting” and “ First Visit,”’ in the 





number of 7#Z ALDINE for November, 1873, will be 
remembered by those so fortunate as to have pro- 
cured them. In the present pair of companion pic- 
tures, affairs have progressed much further and very 
satisfactorily. In “Two Pleasant Occupations” the 
young artist-sportsman is lazily handling his rod, 
over a quiet pool, while the lady is playing 42m a lit- 
tle, in expectation of the momentous question. But 
in “The Fortunate Moment”’ the entire story is told 
and the pleasant idyl concluded. That the whole 
heart of the young man is in his eager gaze and ac- 
tion, as he cranes over the fence to force a glance at 
the face coyly half hidden from him, there can be no 
question whatever; and the sweet lips forming a not- 
able part of that blushing and love-lit face, are un- 
doubtedly framing a “yes” that in a moment more 
will be timidly uttered, thus sealing the future fate of 
two lives for the happiness that we hope for or the 
misery that we must fear. 
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THE NEW AND THE OLD. 


Why do you sit, so white and still, 
Looking into the dusky day ? — 

Have the chained winds upon the hill 
For you no word of peace to say ? 


Why do you sit, so dumb and pale, 
Watching the snow-buds floating by ?— 

They bring no scent nor taint of bale— 
These silver lilies of the sky ! 


You grieve for the dead Year, you say ! -— 
Have you not yet its garnered grain 

Of wisdom, love and memory ? — 
And mourn you then its perished pain ? 


Past pain, you say, is sweet and blest, 
Compared with pain you fear to know ! — 

The Old Year, though a doubtful guest, 
You loved, and can not let him go! — 


And there the stormy New Year stands, 
Fierce and untried, and full of fear, 

And holds your future in his hands — 
A toy upon his frozen spear. 


But brings this lusty, stormy guest, 
No hint of mysteries sweet and deep, 
No heart, nor aim, nor tempting quest 
To you who name him but to weep? 


What ? — nothing sweet nor fair to lure ? 
No heart on which to lay your head ? — 
Only to suffer and endure 
The pain, where all beside is dead ? 


Such griefs are common to our kind ; 
And Hope is Woe’s posthumous heir : — 
The New, auspicious Year will find 
A balm for the Old Year's despair. 
— Ettie Rogers. 
* 


LOST LILLIAN BRACY; 


A TRADITION OF CHARLES I/1/S TIME. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SIR RALPH EDGECUMBE’S PUZZLING DISCOVERY. 


SiR RALPH EDGECUMBE had returned to Bracy’s 
Hope -— with what purpose, and whether solely in re- 
sponse to the invitation given him by Walter Bracy 
and his wife during his brief tarriance on and after 
May-day, who could pretend to say? Mayhap it may 
have been that the knight himself would have been 
sorely puzzled to put into words the motive moving 
beside his bridle rein, as that day he had ridden, even 
hurriedly, back to the Hope, as if some fierce pleas- 
ure or some Chivalric duty lay within its walls. 

And yet was he not entirely without purpose and 
direction, as showed his musings, uttered half aloud 
as he strode up and down the same minor apartment 
or waiting-room in which we have been privileged 
not long since to look upon the marital relations of 
the master of Bracy’s Hope and his humbled wife, 
and the coming into the household of the awkward 
and ragged waif of girlhood, poor Letty Bryce. 

“ All is not well in this house, indeed,” mused the 
knight, as he strode the oaken floor, the yet unre- 
moved spurs of his riding-boots keeping a sort of 
clinking time to the step, and the whip in his hand 
occasionally tapping the buff leather reaching to his 
thighs, as if in additional emphasis. ‘“ Nay, all is not 
well, too truly! Walter Bracy is beyond peradven- 
ture a spendthrift and a profligate— Heaven grant 
he be no worse! His gentle wife, mine old acquaint- 
ance of the better time, is dying from the harsh treat- 
ment of her unloving lord. My heart bleeds for her, 
though it shames the soldier of the Low Countries 
to think of being sad fora woman! Tush!” and for 
the moment the brow of the young knight was troub- 
lously clouded, and he put his hand to the temples 
whence his plumed hat had not yet been removed — 
“tush! what right have I to make or meddle in Wal- 
ter Bracy’s affairs? Shall I not indeed add to the 
poor lady's troubles, if I seem to befriend her? Shall 
I not wake one more devil, as yet perchance asleep, 
in that heart which no man knows?” Another pause 
of a moment, and then the whip came down with a 
gesture of force on the Spanish leather at his thigh, 
as the spirit of youth, hope, and determination reas- 
serted itself. ‘Tush, once again! If it be so, what 
fear /? And if it be so, Walter Bracy, beware! 
Certes, my master, you will have no weak woman or 
pliant tool to deal with, in the man who has borne 
shame and want and exile! Ah, the poor lady her- 
self!” 

In a far different tone were the last words spoken, 
and the hand holding the whip went as suddenly to 








the head, for the removal of the hat, as if Host or 
king had been passing. Maude Bracy was entering 
the room, bringing with her, into the atmosphere of 
Ralph Edgecumbe’s young strength and will, the 
cold gray of her sorrow and her wrong. 

“T trust that the lady of Bracy’s Hope will pardon 
the coming back of her poor friend so soon, to ask 
after her welfare,” said the young knight, stepping 
forward with courtly grace, and bowing with marked 
respect over the thin but beautiful hand extended to 
him. 

“ Alas, sir,”” answered the lady, with a smile that 
was almost more sad than her habitual gravity, “1 
am so unused to words of compliment, I fear me, that 
they jar upon my heart, coming even from your lips. 
But doubt not that Sir Ralph Edgecumbe will ever 
be welcome at Bracy’s Hope, and that he comes not 
too soon for that welcome.” 

“This kindness reassures me in my early return, 
and makes me almost believe that the soldier of for- 
tune, so long exiled, and so late returned, has still 
a place in some of the hearts that knew him in his 
boyhood. Be sure,’ he added, gallantly, but with 
the obvious depth of earnest in his tones, “that I 
have no warmer wish in my heart, than to be, to 
such as so need and so will, true friend and servant, 
every 

Once more Maude Bracy extended her graceful 
hand, as if her welcome had not before been all that 
such fervent words of good will demanded, as she 
said, still smiling sadly: 

“It is well, Sir Ralph, that you better remember, 
as I see, Maude Weatherby, of the Grange, once fair, 
even to you, than faded and gray Maude Bracy, of 
the Hope. Ah, what was it that you said ? —‘ friend ?’ 
How sweet the name, only those know who have 
none /”” 

“Tt will rive her heart, 1 know it; but I can not 
choose!” was the thought which ran rapidly through 
the mind of the young knight, before he uttered, 
aloud, and with an intent watch upon the sad eyes of 
the hostess the while: 

“Whatever may have been the case with Maude 
Weatherby, of the Grange, gentle mistress, surely 
the lady of Bracy’s Hope, with a husband holding 
respect and confidence, can have no call to use that 
word so sadly!” 

He paused; and so for a moment paused Maude 
Bracy, as if in doubt and wonder— nay, possibly 
alarm. Then the blood rushed hotly to pale cheek 
and brow, as if in some sudden resolution; and she 
spoke hurriedly, and clasping her hands: 

“Tt can not be that you would torture me, of all 
men! Yet what else do you? It can not be in igno- 
rance, and yet it must not be in cruelty, that you 
thus mockingly name ‘my husband ’— my husband! 
—oh heaven! —my enemy and his own. My hus- 
band, who perchance has never loved me, and who 
assuredly has come to hate me most bitterly! My 
husband, for whom, in the very love that is my 
agony, I bear days of anguish and nights of fear! 
And yet you speak of him as if in him I could find a 
friend! For what is this, ] pray you? What indeed 
mean you?”’ 

“Tt but means, lady,” said Sir Ralph Edgecumbe, 
speaking close to her ear, and his voice deep and 
earnest, “that I have dared to force from you what I 
could only guess at my previous coming. That I am 
fully possessed, now, of that the fear of which, and 
my true fealty to one known and loved of old, 
brought me hither with this unseemly quickness of 
return. Walter Bracy hates you! He ill-treats you! 
Some near day, if God stay not his hand, you will fall 
a victim to some mad passion of his mood. This I 
before believed: this I now hold in assured knowl- 
edge. And I know not for naught: be sure of so 
much. By the right of old friendship I demand —I, 
Ralph Edgecumbe, who have nothing more at heart, 
and whose spurs on heel mean nothing if they do 
not prick to the rescue of the wronged and the suf- 
fering —I demand, I say, one word of permission to 
stand between you and all harm and violence —to 
defend you to the death.” 

For one instant the face of the suffering woman 
lit up with the joy of remembrance that one still 
lived, at least, holding her worthy of loyalty and 
knightly aid; and then, in an instant after, the pale 
gray shade came down again upon the face, and she 
said, entreatingly : 

“Oh! no! no! no! Why did you force me to 
speak? Why did my lips play traitor to my resolve? 
For my sake — for the sake of all you are or hope to 
be —do not throw your young life into the ruin of 





mine, even in the sacred name of friendship! Not 
from inhospitality, but because I thank you for your 
words, I implore you to ride away again, with all 
speed, and leave Bracy’s Hope to its ruin, me to my 
lot, and to die, if so it be the will of heaven.” 

The reply of Sir Ralph— words of assurance and 
reiteration — was almost on his lips, when a step 
without met his ear, practiced in the night-watch 
and the ambush. 

“ Hist, fair mistress!’ he said, “some one comes. 
You are pale—agitated. It were not seemly that 
you should be seen thus, even by your domestics. 
Pray retire until you have regained composure; and, 
no matter who may come, I will await you here.” 

With only a moment of hesitation, Maude Bracy 
passed through the door opposite to that on which 
a hand had been already laid; and even as she dis- 
appeared that door opened and Letty Bryce came 
half-stumbling into the apartment, presenting a new 
subject for thought to the already busy brain of the 
soldier of the Low Countries. 

Certes, some important changes had taken place 
in the appearance of the miserable waif, since her 
coming, not many days before, to her new place of 
servitude. Rags she bore none, in the present in- 
stance; though, cleanliness apart, little had been 
gained in her abandonment of them for a gown of 
Nelly Biggin’s, of thrice her size in girth and nearly 
twice in length, with the necessary result of being 
rather tied around than belted upon her diminutive 
person, and looped from the feet like a collection of 
bags from the granary. And if the whilom dirty face 
had been washed —as certainly it had been, under 
more or less of constraint, certain lucky smirches had 
managed to reassert themselves in advantageous po- 
sitions on the countenance, and the tangled frowse of 
her abundant golden hair made the very idea of its 
ever being thridded seem an impossibility. Added 
to these, the young face had an unmistakable sim- 
per of complacency, that might well have been far 
on the road toward idiocy, while nothing had as yet 
been lost of the loutish awkwardness of gesture and 
carriage. 

Such was the figure which came at that moment 
upon the startled vision of Sir Ralph Edgecumbe. 
And yet—so strangely alike in certain particulars 
are organizations differing so widely in others— 
scarcely a second glance of the young knight was 
needed, before his thought had framed words almost 
identical with those of Walter Bracy at the first mo- 
ment of her ill-omened coming to the Hope. 

“ By all that is wonderful !-- the very queen of ill- 
clad and ill-kempt scullery wenches! Make her but 
clean, give order to that wealth of flying mane, and 
deck her with the silks and jewels of court, and how 
would she outshine the boasted beauties of White- 
hall, aye, of St. Germains, come they one and all! 
Well, wench,” he said, aloud, “ what wish you?” 

“If ’ee please, measter, I do be looking for mis- 
tress,” was the reply, broken in upon by an attempt 
at bobbing courtesy, with the misfortune of some 
tangle of the limbs in the loops of the over-long pet- 
ticoats, nearly causing her to measure her length on 
the floor. Escaping from which, she concluded, in- 
terrogatively: ‘She did be here, lately, belike?” 

“ Ah, you look for Mistress Bracy. She was here 
but a few minutes agone, but is now busied in her 
chamber and must not be disturbed.” 

‘‘Ees, measter!” With which satisfactory assent 
Letty Bryce turned away, and made as if she would 
have left the room as she had entered it, but with 
such complications in movement, from causes al- 
ready explained, that the young knight had quite 
time before her departure for a word of recall. 

«Stay — your name, girl?” 

“Letty Bryce, an’ it please 'ee, measter,” was the 
reply, with a partial turning back from the door, 
another courtesy, in which all the awkwardness of 
ages seemed to be concentrated, and a simper which 
made the face little less than idiotic. ‘‘ Ees, measter, 
I be a poor girl, and I do look after the linen in the 
laundry, for Mistress Maude — ees!” 

“Simple, to the very verge of stupidity: out upon 
it!’’ was the comment of the questioner, before again 
he asked, moved by an impulse of continuing inter- 
est for which he himself might have been the last to 
account: 

“Letty Bryce: no bad name, girl! 
was your native place?” 

But assuredly the young knight had never asked 
that question, could he have foreknown the gross ig- 
norance of the answer, made with a simper that was 
half giggle, and with finger in mouth. 
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“Oh, now, measter, ‘ee shouldn't ask such woundy 
hard questions of a poor girl—noa, ’ee shouldn't! 
What be the big word, ‘ native ?’ —be it furrin, like?” 

“| mean — where were you born, Letty ?”’ 

“Oh, be that it, measter?—then why didn’t ’ee 
say so afore ?”’ was the complacent answer, with ad- 
ditions little expected by her hearer, and the face 
assuming an expression, directly, that in another 
would have seemed the very simplicity of mischief. 
“I did live all my life, till I comed to be a great girl, 
‘yond Oldham. Mayhap ’ee thinks I am nought but 
a babby—ees! Would ’ee be so woundy good as to 
tell 1 summat, and not let mistress know as I axed? 
Does ‘ee think I be old enough to have a chap, now? 
Mother did say I should, one o’ these days; and I be 
woundy tired of waiting for it—don’t ’ee see?” 

It was something of a grave face, however comely, 
that Sir Ralph Edgecumbe habitually wore; but he 
had more ado, at this juncture, to keep that face in 
gravity, than he could well have believed of himself, 
while through his mind went yet another train of 
those unspoken thoughts, as that the poor girl was 
evidently a born natural —that the pretty fool would 
be likely to learn the truth of her womanhood only 
too soon and too sadly —and that he could find it in 
his heart to put her back a good seven years, if only 
to save her for yet that time. But something could 
be done in that difficult direction; and the conscien- 
tious follower of King Charles essayed to do it in his 
reply. 

“Old enough to have a lover, Letty —a chap, as 
you call him? Fie, Letty, no! Not yet for many, 
many years.” 

Wondrous earnest was in the puzzling little face, 
as its owner received that conclusive information, but 
betrayed the thirst of her sex for more. 

“Law, how glad I be that I axed ’ee! And ’ee’ll 
be so dreadful good as not to tell mistress?, Now,” 
after a moment of pause, “that be woundy strange 
that I forgot it!— who be ’ee, wi’ all un fine clothes 
and the big knife? Be ’ee the king?” 

Sir Ralph’s before restrained laughter could now 
be restrained no longer, as he answered: 

“Oh, no, my good girl! I am only a poor gentle- 
man of the king’s service, and my name is Sir Ralph 
Edgecumbe.” 

“Oh, then, ’ee be summat like the king —a Sir. 
It be woundy bold, belike, measter, but ’ee won’t be 
vexed wi’ poor Letty for axin’, for feyther he have 
lost his cow, and the hayrick be burned, and the 
baby be sick. Has ’ee got a lass, or isn’t ’ee old 
enough?” 

Something burned in the young knight’s cheek, as 
with a laugh that was not all in his own advantage, 
he made reply; 

“No, my good girl: I have neither dame nor lass. 
No one has yet enough fancied Ralph Edgecumbe. 
He is too rough a soldier.” 

But this seemed to fire a new train in the active if 
not notably consequent brain of Letty. 

“Oh, ’ee be a soldier ? —one of the men we be so 
feared of, like! Did ’ee ever kill people? ’Ee cut 
off the old king’s head, belike, with the big knife — 
main bigger than Black Luke’s, the skinner’s at Old- 
ham!” 

However he may have been puzzled by the strange 
questioning, there was no smile on the young knight’s 
face as he answered: 

“No, girl! I was the old king’s friend, though lit- 
tle more than a boy when he lost crown and head. 
Because | loved the old king and had a life to give 
for his son, I have been many years driven away 
from England and living beyond seas. 
derstand so much?” 

“Has ’ee?” Even in her hindering garments, poor 
Letty gave evidence of some intention of jumping up 
and down like an overjoyed school-girl. ‘Has ’ee? 
Then I likes ’ee, oh, so much ’ee can’t think, if ’ee 
didn’t kill the old king!” 

Sir Ralph Edgecumbe, perhaps more agitated and 
puzzled than he had before been since donning to- 
gether the garments and the troubles of manhood, 
strode more than once up and down the apartment, 
before he again spoke word. His heart —could it 
be?—his heart was speaking, meanwhile, in a lan- 
guage equally plain and strange. ‘Heavens!”’ it 
said, “ how little of change would be needed in that 
face and figure — for what are those slovenly wrap- 
pings ?—to make such words, from such lips, worth 
living for! Pshaw!—what madness is this in my 
thought! In love, Ralph Edgecumbe, with a serv- 
ing-wench and half an idiot! Shame!—I must 





Can you un- 


modicum of brain | am myself gifted withal! Aye, I, 
who have no trick of speed in fleeing away from 
lance or culverin, must set spur before an ill-clothed 
and slatternly cheap hireling of the kitchen and the 
laundry! Tush!” 

It was with an effort that he paused, turned, and 
addressed his mysterious tormentor, in words for- 
cedly cold and stern: 

“Make an end, wench! You have asked questions 
enough, methinks, and I have answered too many. 
To your toil, if any waits. And when you find Mis- 
tress Bracy, say that Sir Ralph Edgecumbe has taken 
horse for an hour, to return and wait her further 
pleasure.” 

He flung on his plumed hat as he spoke, and strode 
out of the apartment with clank of spur, only catch- 
ing, as he went, the last comment upon all that had 
been passing so strangely through his mind: 

“‘Ees, measter!” 

What, short of madness indeed, hight have chanced, 
could he have heard the burst of clear, ringing laugh- 
ter coming from the ripe red lips, only the moment 
after, and the words which followed, so unlike those 
of the serving-wench, — with the small soiled hands 
clapped together, and the hair shaken into even 
wilder confusion about the elfin head: 

“Ha! ha! ha! Ralph Edgecumbe, wert ever so 
cross-questioned before, I wonder? Shall I not be- 
fit me for the Star Chamber, ere long? True to his 
king: that is something, nay, that is much. Unmar- 
ried and I believe me heart-whole: that is something 
more, if I dared say so boldly, even to myself. Alas!” 
and the brown eyes lost their momentary light of 
merriment, and the clapped hands were crossed in 
sad thought. ‘“Alas!— poor Mistress Maude Bracy — 
I must go to fer. For her sake I must look to it 
that —aye, that neither sheet nor napkin be missing 
from the tale of the week’s laundrying !” 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE WOOING OF STEPHEN CHESTER. 





Rough Stephen Chester —he of the brawny hand 
and the prematurely wrinkled face—albeit yet re- 
maining the forester in charge of the woods and 
pleasaunces of the Hope, had still come into a new 
profession, not many days after the interview of the 
young knight with Mistress Maude Bracy. For ata 
certain hour of evening, that doughty serving-man 
might have been seen, carrying a huge waxen torch 
in the one hand, and in the other an enormous un- 
framed rough slate, like those then first beginning 
to be used for the recording of figures, — entering 
the great hall of the Hope, empty of other occupa- 
tion, and no doubt, therefore, selected by him as the 
least likely place in which to meet interruption, within 
the whole mansion. 

A new profession —that of teacher, whether him- 
self or some other was to supply the student clien- 
telle. And however deftly he might have wielded 
hook or bill, or handled arquebus at need, awkwardly 
enough the stout forester bore him, setting down his 
torch upon one of the heavy carved tables, drawing 
near it a chair, and seating himself with the air of 
one not entirely at ease with his conscience or his 
courage. 

“Dang it!—this be a new business for me, and 
mayhap I shall even make a job of it!’’ he muttered, 
wiping his ungainly tablet, the while, with sleeve 
and spittle, after a manner not entirely gone out 
with his long past generation, and evidently prepar- 
ing to inscribe thereon something of import to him- 
self or the world. ‘Sir Ralph do say that the girl 
Letty be woundy ignorant; and so she be. He do 
say that I had better teach her to read and write, 
and I do spend my last groat for this slate —a main 
big one, bean’t it, now. Let me see, first, if I can 
write myself, wi’ my stiff knuckles. My hand be so 
hard cramped since I did write. Let see.” 

Vigorously, laying his head nearly over upon one 
shoulder, and lolling out the tongue with semblance 
of the great effort which doubtless it was, the for- 
ester succeeded in setting down, in the middle of the 
black tablet, five letters nearly covering it —“ L-e-t- 
t-y;’’ then paused, to wipe his brow from the sweat 
of the unaccustomed labor. 

“Zounds!” he said, “it be a very long job, for so 
little. How do the great folk and the clarks manage, 
that do write such long letters, I wonder. If her 
eye-sight be good, she can read this, I do think,” he 
added, holding it off at a distance and examining it 
with the pride due to a difficult work well accom- 








needs leave this new Circe, before I lose what small 





was not quite so stupid, like, Nelly Biggin might 
wait for her fairing —aye, might she, and I should 
say summat dreadsome sweet to the young ’un.” 
Suddenly impressed with a new thought, Stephen 
pulled a shred from his shock of sandy hair, and 
held it to the light of the torch, with the supple- 
mentary reflection : 

“She do have eyes and hair to match mine, woundy 
near — that she do.” 

Many a time and ofi, doubtless, had the forester 
stolen unawares upon his prey, in leafy covert: now 
the game was reversed. For buxom Nelly Biggin, 
broad of face, stout of body, and red of arm, had en- 
tered behind the clerkly Stephen, without his knowl- 
edge, and at that moment broke out upon him in 
indignation. 

“’Ee bees a beast, Stephen Chester — that 'ee bees, 
a talkin’ o’ shameless young hussies in that a way!” 
“Whoy, Nelly, what do ail ’ee?”’ was the reply of 
the surprised Stephen, rising, with slate in hand, and 
making some ineffectual attempt to conceal it behind 
him. 

“What do ail me? Everything do ail me—ees! 
the serving-woman rejoined with apron at eyes. ‘’Ee 
be talkin’ sweet to that babby-faced Letty Bryce — I 
seed ’ee and heard ’ee —and ’ee bees forgettin’ that 
we are to be married come Michaelmas!” 

The slate went clanging to the floor, fortunately 
without fracture, as the accused forester lifted his 
hands and eyes in indignant disclaimer. 

“Whoy, Nelly, I wonder ’ee doesn’t expect to be 
struck blind, or dead, or summat like, a takin’ away 
the character cf an innocent man in that dreadful 
manner!” 





Great indignation is always more or less convinc- 
ing: it had its effect in the present instance; and 
the face of Nelly Biggin was less aflame than before 
with loving grief, as she responded: 

“ Wasn't ’ee a talkin’ about her when I coamed in ? 
—tell me that, now! Didn't ’ee say her hair was as 
like thee own as two peas? Hasn’t ’ee,” at that mo- 
ment catching glimpse of the vigorous strokes upon 
the slate, “hasn't ° 
black thing, there? ‘Ee zs false, and ’ee daren’t say 
no!” and again, in this renewed jealousy, the apron 
went up to the outraged eyes. 

Stephen Chester was doubtless puzzled, as many 
another has been before and since his time, under 
like circumstances; but he came up nobly to the 
duty of the moment — prevarication, not to call it by 
its more modern name of falsehood. 

“Talking of er ’—a chit like that, Nelly, only 
weaned yesterday, as it might be! Now thee bees 
cruel!” he exclaimed, indignantly. “* Wasn't 1 talkin’ 
of thee, and didn’t I say ’ee had eyes and hair woundy 


ee got her name on the great 


like mine?—and so they be, only main prettier! 
Didn't I, lass, now mind ’ee?”’ 

Nelly Biggin was mollified—how could she be 
otherwise, under such assurance? And yet she was 
doubtful; and her reply blended both feelings. 

“Did ’ee, for sure? No, ’ee didn’t! See what ’ee 
have on the blackboard! I know it be the name of 
that hussy, ‘ Letty.’”’ 

This was honest Stephen’s opportunity, and he 
embraced it nobly. The squadrons of doubt were 
ready to fly, and it only needed to pursue them with 
vigor to achieve a victory. He pursued with vigor 
and with skill. : 

“Nelly,” he said, holding out the accused slate, 
with that boldness and that dignity both supposed 
to be born of innocence, “ ’ee may see the danger 0’ 
wantin’ book knowledge, and the advantage we 
learned people do have! Here have | been writin’ 
the dear name o’ Nelly qn this slate that I did buy o’ 
purpose; and ’ee is so crazy mad that ’ee can’t read 
it. See!” and he held up the slate and tapped the 
letters with the pencil, one by one: “ N-e-l-l-y, Nelly 
—don’t ’ee see? —and aren’t ’ce ashamed of thee- 
self!” 

“Whoy, so it be!” joyfully counting on her stumpy 
fingers, the broad face now ablaze with delight, “one, 
two, three, four, five! So it be! Oh, I be so woundy 
glad ’ee has been writin’ my name, and so sorry as I 
did be jealous! But don’t ’ce mind! There!” and 
quite before triumphant Stephen was aware, two 
rousing smacks, one on the cheek and the second 
on the lips, sealed the buxom maiden’s submission 
and his own victory. 

“I do forgive ’ee, lass,” he said, with dignity; ‘ but 
mind that ’ee don’t do it again, or mayhap summat 
worse may come of it— mind ’ee!” 

‘‘Noa, Stephen, I won’t misdoubt ’ee again — nev- 








plished. ‘She be a woundy pretty lass; and if she 


er; ‘ee may be sure o’ that! But,’’ suddenly recol- 
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lecting that she was serving-wench as well as sweet- | 
heart, ““how slow I be, to be sure! Mistress be 
waiting for her posset, all this time !’’ And away she 
hurried, happy in the knowledge of her lover’s faith- | 
fulness, as many another poor fool, correspondingly | 
deceived, has been, in a much higher position than 
Nelly Biggin’s. 

“That be one main narrow chance from losing o’ 
my eyes!” mused Stephen, when the lady of his love 
had departed. ‘I must be woundy careful, I do see! 
And now I must adventure a bit more of my clark- 





ship.” Whereupon he resumed his place by the 
table, and holding over the slate well to the light of 
the waxen torch, commenced rewriting the name| 


with which he had begun, only less laboriously than | 
before. | 

At which juncture the door again opened, and the 
alternate object of his diffusive affections entered, so 
noiselessly that he knew naught of her coming until 


Something in this overturned the last remains of 
prudence in the mind of enamored Stephen; for in 
the next instant he was on his knees, attempting to 
take her hand at the same time that he retained the 
slate, and rather blubbering than speaking, after the 
manrer of callow boyhood, his hitherto restrained 
declar*tion: 

“Thee get a chap, Letty? Thee’s got a chap, now! 
Let Stephen Chester only call ’ee his lass, if ’ee bees 
so stupid that ’ee can’t tell the brindle cow from the 
big watch-dog, he will marry thee, out o’ hand, and 
‘ee shall have the little house by Nick’s Run, all for 
thee own, and the garden, and the —”’ 

It seemed fated to be a time of interruptions; for 
before this declaration was quite concluded, Letty, 
evading the attempt to take her hand, and even | 
starting back as with a certain repulsion, broke in| 
upon it, with: | 

“Whoy, Stephen, ’ee be forgotten Nelly Biggin, | 








“Whoy, then? ’Ee was joking, and ‘ee doan’t want 
poor Letty for a lovyer at all, then? ’Ee ought to be 
‘shamed, to trifle wi’ a poor lass— so ’ee ought!” 

This was delivered with apron raised to the face, 
and every evidence of the mortified pout; and it 
came near once more to overthrowing the resolu- 
tion of the forester. He had received his warning, 
however, and he refrained. 

“Never ‘ce mind,” he said, holding out the slate to 
her. ‘Sit down, and let me show ’ee summat. Take 
un slate, so. Now, let me help thee hand,” aiding 
that uninstructed member to scrawl large letters, 
laboriously. ‘There —that be ‘A,’ and that be ‘B,’ 
and that be ‘C.’” 

“’Ees. Be they pictures?’’ Looking into his face 
with the most vacant of expressions. 

“Noa, noa, lass, they be letters, like uns in the big 
books. ’Ee must learn to write.”’ 

“’Ees, I will. Let me have un black board, all to 


she tapped him on the shoulder, awaking him with a| and she do say she is promised to ’ee come Michael-| myself, and don’t ’ee bother!” was the reply of the 


start. Oddly enough, she who 
had been so clumsily clothed in 
the interview with Sir Ralph 
Edgecumbe, seemed since to 
have come into some better 
knowledge of the proprieties ; 
for though the tangled wealth of 
golden hair seemed as rebellious 
and as uncared-for as ever, there 
was reason to doubt whether 
both hands and face had not been 
washed; and some pitying angel 
of the household (perhaps Mis- 
tress Maude herself), seemed to 
have taken hold of her garments 
and brought them, however 
coarse and poor in texture, tc 
shape and setting almost befit- 
ting her fetzte form. 

“What be ’ee doin’, Stephen ?”’ 
And then, even before he could 
find tongue to answer, an exami- 
nation of the slate, with the suc- 
ceeding comment: “A great big 
black oogly picture-board, wi’ 
white marks on it! Whatever 
does ’ee do wi’ it, Stephen?” 

By this time Stephen Chester 
had found his tongue and with it 
the native dignity of his charac- 
ter. For, instead of rising in re- 
cognition of the presence of a 
lady, or bringing for her use a 
second seat, he retained his own 
and motioned to her to drag for- 
ward another of the heavy oaken 
and leathern chairs, an implied 
command of superiority which 
she obeyed with due alacrity and 
more than due awkwardness. 

“Thee must know, Letty,” he 
said, in reply to her questioning 
wonder, when she was seated, = 
“that some of us be very learn- pa 
ed and clarkly—does ’ee under-_ 
stand?” 

“ Noa — what be all that ?”’ was 
the anpromising response. 

“Sir Ralph Edgecumbe and I— hum — we did be 
seein’, and dang it, we did be main sorry, that ’ee 
was very dull and stupid, like—” 

“Ees, I be very poor, and feyther he have lost his 
cow, and —” the unmanageable waif interrupted him, 
with face of most intense stupidity, to be herself in- 
terrupted in turn. 

“Zounds, Letty, how many times more be ’ee 
going to tell that over, like a magpie? Let be, lass! 
let be! As I was saying, thee is very dull, though 
passable in the face, and—” 

“Noa— what be that again? —the hard word: 
‘ pastable?’”’ 

“Humph! she be no female, for certain, not to 
understand the words that mean handsome!” com- 
mented the forester; then explaining, as of his great 
benevolence: “I do mean, Letty, that ’ee is too 
handsome to—” 

Another interruption, found in the young girl 
springing up from her seat, capering childishly with 
manifest delight, and evidencing the same feeling in 
her half-giggled words: 

“’EKe don’t say so, Stephen! Be I good-looking, 
after all? Be I? Whoy, I may get a chap, yet, 
mayn’t I, afore long?” 
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mas! And the man wi’ the fine clothes and the big 
knife — Measter Edgecumbe — no, he be a Sir, or 
summat like — he do say that I be too young to have 
a chap —’ees!”’ 

Never was ardent wooer so suddenly chilled. The 
pleading lover, with an obvious reflection that needs 
no enforcement, was off his knees in a moment, and 
even more superior to his pupil than before, though 
with his rough and wrinkled face a trifle more 
troubled. 

“Sir Ralph Edgecumbe, eh, lass?” he said, se- 
verely. “So ’ee has been talking wi’ him, has ’ee? 
Mind thee eye, lass! If ’ee don’t want a poor chap, 
rich folk -wi’ titles and feathers and what not, don’t 
want ¢hee/”’ 

“’Ees, Stephen,” humbly, with finger in mouth, 
and a courtesy not half so awkward as some preced- 
ing. 

“Zounds! there may be bogs and pit-holes here, 
and thee had better hold on a bit, Stephen!” said 
the forester to himself, picking up his slate, resuming 
his seat, and calling the young girl back to her place 
with the gravest air possible. ‘ Now, lass, we ha’ 
| joked enough, and ’ee had better learn to write, afore 
| ee is wanted, mayhap.” 





Who would clip such happiest hours, 
Or reveal the lives unknown ? 





impracticable student, taking 
away the slate, and drawing, with 
effort that bent the tangled head 
almost to the table and drew out 
the tongue nearly to the ear, a 
colossal ‘A,’ in the middle of it. 
There —that be noice, doan’t ’ee 
think it be?” 

Another interruption, and this 
an effective one. On the great 
bell of the Hope sounded sev- 
eral impatient blows. 

“That be woundy awkward, 
now!” said Stephen Chester, ris- 
ing hurriedly. ‘Some guest in 
haste, belike. I must look to it, 
or the lazy varlets may be over 
long in answering. Letty, don’t 
‘ee go: mind thee slate. I will 
come back to ’ee anon.” 

“*Ees, Stephen,” responded the 
young girl, applying herself with 
laborious diligence to her task, 
until the door had closed behind 
him; when the slate went down 
upon the table in all haste, and 
the giggling simper went off the 
strange young face with quite 
equal suddenness. Letty Bryce 
was on her feet, quick, alert, and 
active. 

“Alone in this room, for the 
first time since I entered Bracy’s 
Hope,” she muttered. ‘Alone, 
but for how long? Give me 
strength, oh heaven, to meet my 
duty and my peril!” 

Rapidly she stepped to the 
door by which the serving-man 
had disappeared, locked it, ran 
to the stout oaken chest in the 
corner, took a key from her 
pocket, opened it, and nervously 
threw back the heavy lid. The 
next moment she had taken pa- 
pers from the chest, borne them 
to the table, and by the light of 
the waxen taper was examining 
them with agitated eagerness, rather murmuring 
than speaking as she looked at one and anether. 

“Ha! they are here, as I hoped. Aye, here is the 
will of Sir Everard Bracy, made before he went away 
for the last time with his king, and giving all to his 
daughter. Poor Lillian !—that I keep for er, or for 
those who can show good claim to represent her. 
And here —here—the bond which binds Walter 
Bracy and his comrades to murder the king! Now! 
trembling fingers, do not fail me, but be quick ! — 
quick! Oh, for more time !— but this may be enough 
to prevent a second regicide, and — perhaps no more, 
for your sake, poor Maude Bracy!”’ 

The pen was in the inkhorn; but another came, 
with folded paper, from some pocket of her unseemly 
dress, and she was in a moment bent over the table, 
the dangerous compact spread out before her, writ- 
ing as if for life— nay, it may have been as if for 
death! That she was copying the dangerous docu- 
ment at her hand, would have seemed evident to any 
one not aware of the illiteracy of the serving-wencn 
from ’yond Oldham; that there were even more of 
the “foes of his own household” than Walter Bracy 
knew, would have seemed probable ! 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE ALDINE. 








A MIDWINTER SERENADE. 


THE winter winds are cold, love, 
The snow untrodden lies: 
The song I sing is old, love, 
Under the listening skies. 
Yet to me and to you its theme is new 
Under the star-gemmed skies. 


The window is curtained with frost, love, 
And closed thy beautiful eyes ; 
The song I sing may be lost, love, 
Under the heedless skies. ° 
Yet perchance one strain may thy heart retain, 





Like a star in the far-off skies. 


My love is as pure as the snow, sweet, 
That over the brown earth lies, 
And free as the winds that blow, sweet, | 
And deep as the fathomless skies, 
And shall live for aye, though the pole-star die 
And pass from the azure skies. 


A light to thy easement moves, sweet: 
Thanks for this glad surprise ! 
Summer has come to the groves, sweet, | 
And warmth to the wintry skies. 
Oh, love can light the darkest night, 
And brighten the dullest skies. | 
—D. L. Paine. | 
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CHARLES SUMNER'S FINE-ART LEGACY. | 


THE 7éle of iconoclasm is ever a sad one to enact. | 
As long as the world is in its present cycle of devel- | 
opment, people will have their idols, and will clothe | 
these idols with infallibility. Average people know | 
no half-way measures; so they argue that their idol | 
in one galaxy shall shine and be worshiped in all; 
he that is the glory of one constellation shall glow 
and be glorified wherever adoration is prone to bow 
the people’s heads. . 

Where could the modern Homer be found, to sing 
of Anglo-Saxon achievement and prowess, worship 
and recreation, were that race to enter the lists for 
immortality as did the pagans of the art era of an- 
cient Greece and Rome? And were the sculptors to 
attempt to perpetuate in marble what the poets did 
in stately verse, what should inform them where to 
draw the line that could distinguish Mars from Mer- 
cury, or Minerva from Melpomene? 

“ Ne sutor ultra crepidam” need not always be pro- 
vided with a sting of sarcasm. It is no more dis- 
grace for a shoemaker to stick to his last than for 
the scholar to his letters, or the statesman to his 
science of government. It is only when the one is 
set up as an oracle in matters of subsoil or drainage, 
the other in the question of the superiority of cobble 
or square-cut stones for paving purposes, or the 
third as to the respective merits of works of art 
ranging at respective distances up and down the 
gamut of merit or tone of feeling in the scale of art, 
that the bounds of propriety are set at defiance. 

The jack-at-all-trades is too common in our high- 
est walks of life and attainment. He should be dis- 
couraged as an oracle, but allowed full play as a 
minor moving power. In his own garb he is fault~- 
less. Wearing the toga or the big wig, or wielding 
the sceptre or the gavel, he is simply less than ridic- 
ulous. It is to his influence that we have a Powers 
lauded to the skies for producing a statue that is 
known everywhere, and pronounced among all art- 
lovers of genuine feeling and cultivation, as falling 
far short of the meritorious in ideal sculpture. But, 
bad as is the “Greek Slave,” it will rank much 
higher than a conglomeration of idea and sentiment 
known as “ The West Wind,” by Mr. Gould, heralded 
some time since in a way that was too noisy and 
mouthing to be deep or genuine. It is this same 


jack-at-all-trades to whom we should also return our 
thanks for the monstrosities in Washington and 
every other city of magnitude where art has come in 
the guise of curls, smiles, or that mutually tickling 
influence that defies the iconoclast, however just his 


disgust or anger may be. 


As a statesman, Charles Sumner stood deservedly 
If described as the most upright public man 
of his generation, protests would be of no avail. 
But, grand as were his achievements in raising the 
scale of statesmanship so high that the mere poli- 
tician seemed a pigmy indeed, it is unjust to his 
memory, and to the growth of fine-art culture in our 
higher circles, to claim him as an oracle in that field 
From frequent newspaper accounts 
of Mr. Sumner’s “ fine-art treasures,” and of his taste 
as a connoisseur, the art-lover went to the Athenzum 
Gallery in Boston when they were placed on exhibi- 
tion there some time since, not prepared for the dis- 


high. 


of achievement. 


|endow their efforts with a something that shall com- 


| blind sort of way, and looked out for the outré and 


appointment that awaited him. And it is the respect 
for the memory of Charles Sumner as a statesman, 
and the interest in the growth of the fine arts, that 
impel this paper. For painting, at its best, is illy 
enough appreciated by the mass; and to have this 
collection designated as “high art’? would do much 
toward driving people back to chromos and cheap 
daubs in oil, inasmuch as the getters-up of these un- 
derstand enough of the peculiarities of the mass to 





mand their interest and awaken their sympathy. 

Any one not a recluse, with his heart blue and cold | 
with isolation, will fail to get up the faintest glow of| 
feeling over this collection, although several of the | 
works are very fine. 
evidence that it was made by one who loved art ina 


But it carries upon its face the 


even stilted, seeking for effect rather than that which 
should awaken the sympathies of a glowing heart. 

Among the best pictures in the collection is a copy 
of “La Bella di Tiziano ” (60), the original of which, 
it will be remembered, is in the Pitti Palace, Flor- 
ence. The coloring in the neck and face is lumin- 
ous, not presenting the flat and chalky appearance 
that so large a number of the copies do. 

“Landscape with Cattle’ (63), claiming to be < 
Ruysdael, is hardly an original, probably a pretty ac- 
curate copy. The foliage is very fine, though the 
cattle are horribly drawn. 

A landscape (68), by the English artist B. Barker, 
who died nearly forty'years ago, is unevgn in merit. 
| The trees are bad in drawing, and present an unsub- 
stantial and a “cottony”’ appearance. The figures, 
on the contrary, are admirably drawn and grouped. 
Two copies on ivory, from Titian (44 and 46), the 


~ 


originals of which are respectively in the Ghiarri 
Palace, Rome, and the Uffizzi Gallery, Florence, are 
exceedingly bad, ranging even below some of our 
modern chromo copies of the old masters. 

A “ View in Italy” (49), though claimed as an orig- 
inal Richard Wilson, is bad enough to have a doubt 
rest on its authenticity. Mr. Wilson was a contem- 
porary of Gainsborough, and was remarkable for his 
color and composition, having been one of the best 
artists England ever produced; while it is not too 
harsh language to say of this picture that its trees 
are alternately flat and baggy, its water resembles 
putty bathed in oil, and its sky looks as though laid 
in with an underdone egg omelette. 

“Morning on the Coast” (41), by A. Van de Neer, 
is probably an original, being quite a good specimen 
of this artist’s works, who flourished in Amsterdam 
in the seventeenth century, and was celebrated for 
his quiet, picturesque and simple scenes on the 
Scheldt, low horizons, sunset effects, etc. 

A view of Ellen’s Isle, in the highlands of Scotland 
(29), by Duncanson, is good so far as the middle dis- 
tance and water are concerned. But the sky is false 
in tone,—too blue. In such brilliant sunlight, the 
sky would be a more tender and negative blue. 

A pair of cattle pieces, catalogued 36 and 56, by D. 
Van Dougen, who flourished in the latter part of the 
last, and first part of the present century, are rather 
weak so far as figures go, but have a tender atmos- 
pheric feeling. 

Landscape and cattle (10), signed F. Londonio, 





good atmosphere, and the figures are quite spiritedly 
drawn. 

A small landscape, with a mill as a prominent fea- 
ture (17), by Deshayes, is fresh in color, good in draw- 
ing and effect of light and shade, though there is 
somehow lacking a sweet tenderness and atmospheric 
glow that are conspicuous in the works of our own 
artists, Inness and Brown. 

A view of a guard-room (22) is rich in color and 
beautifully painted. 

A landscape from an unknown easel, catalogued 23, 


force. 


the adoration seems too conscious of it. 
wild landscapes. 


ened much since. 


one of the finest heads in the collection. 


after N. Berghem, is tender in color, possessed of 


has a sky conspicuous for delicate handling, though 
the drawing fails to bring out the sentiment in full 


“ Adoration of the Shepherds” (21), by Salvator 
Rosa, has many good points, but the subject of all 
This artist 
shows to better advantage in his battle scenes and 
This was not only painted quite 
black originally, but the color has sunk in and dead- 


“Ecce Homo” (2), after Guido, by C. R. Leslie, 
contemporary with Allston, Morse and Snelling, is 
It is a 
striking copy of the original, which is in the Colonna 


A marine view, by Stork (72), is a little chalky and 
cold, but the contrasts in color are good, and on the 
whole it is a fair specimen of one school of the old 
style. 

“The Penitent Magdalen”’ (82) is good in color, 
but devoid of all sentiment. 

An “Interior of Swiss Cottage” (5), by some un- 
known artist, is quite good in close, pre-Raphaelite 
study, and there is nothing in the color to offend. 

A slightly conventional Napoleon (39) is yet ex- 
ceedingly spirited, and painted in a beautiful manner. 


The artist is unknown, and it was probably pur- 
chased by the senator at some out-of-the-way picture- 
shop in Paris. 

“Study from the Life of Hannah More”’ (53), is 


one of the poorest, most doubtful works in the col- 
lection. It claims to be a Sir Joshua Reynolds, but 
the ‘“ear-marks” of a bad copy are too numerous to 
Sir Joshua was pulpy in his flesh 
tones; but this is liny and full of bad drawing, and 


be unheeded. 


possesses general hardness to a painful degree. 

A landscape catalogued 55, claimed as an original 
Vedder, is bad enough to be styled as a specimen of 
the jugglery of art. The subject is poetic, but the 
treatment harsh and prosy. The trees look as though 
cut out of mahogany with a jig-saw. 

A portrait (47), by Holbein, who flourished in the 
first half of the sixteenth century, is probably an 
original, or, if not, a contemporary copy. Pleasant, 
if it were not fer the verdigris background. 

Of two portraits of Helen Fourment, the second 
wife of Rubens, the one numbered 83 and acknowl- 
edged a copy is the more pleasing, and the copyist 
has done his work fairly, though the hand is bad. 

A good copy of Raphael's “ Vision of Ezekiel”’ is 
embraced in the collection, though by whom is un- 
known. 

“A Fight with Death” (73), by 
who died in 1629, a quaint piece of painting, probably 
meant to be allegorical and effective, seems to awaken 
the humorous more than any other sentiment, and is 
exceedingly ludicrous. 

Of the hundred pictures comprised in the collec- 


Vinckenbooms, 


tion, the above are the most marked for good or bad 
qualities. The remainder, so far as art culture is con- 
cerned, might as well present bare canvases in their 
gilt surroundings, which at least would not mislead 
or disgust the seeker after the mysteries of art, and 
the worshiper at her shrine. The pictures should 
not be suffered to go into the projected museum of 
fine arts without authoritative expositions of their 
true character and status by competent and reliable 
critics. Let the pictures be hung as the private col- 
lection of Mr. Sumner; but do not herald the donor 
as possessing the taste and the authority in art to 
which his eminent achievements in politics and 
statesmanship entitle him in that his chosen sphere. 
— Earl Marble. 


* 
HUNTING THE STAG. 

HuNTING the deer has always: been considered 
among the most manly of sports, except at such 
times and in such countries as have supplied the al- 
ternative of the wild boar, the lion, the tiger, or 
some other fierce beast of prey, in the pursuit of 
which the hunter was enabled to show something of 
the same extreme courage and daring entailed by 
meeting the enemy in battle. Taken with reference 
to all times and countries, the deer, and yet more 
especially the stag, has been held to be “royal and 
noble game,” in a degree above all other animals; 
and more than half the time of the warlike barons of 
old, when not engaged in actual campaigns, was 
spent in the saddle, pursuing the scared and flying 
prey, not always without hazard of life or limb to 
the pursuer. Of course, with the more picturesque 
costumes and the more extensive hunting appoint- 
ments of the middle ages, the spectacle of such a 
hunt must have been much more exciting and enjoy- 
able than it can be found to-day, when the animal is 
oftener killed by lying in ambush than by the chase. 
We have before us, in the picture of this name, a 
stag hunt of the medieval times, among the wild 
mountains of Northern Germany, with nobles and 
ladies participating in it, and all the paraphernalia 
of “hound and horn.’”’ Whatever the humanity, or 
even the common sense, of the pursuit, there can 
not be any question of its picturesque character; nor 
can there be any doubt that there is something in it, 
in picture as well as reality, appealing to the roman- 
tic and adventurous in our natures, to a very marked 
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degree, everywhere and always. 
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THE ALDINE. 














PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 
THOUGH not one of the very largest of the great 
religious houses of England, the Cathedral of Peter- 
borough, standing in full view of the traveler, and 
presenting its noble triple front to view as he halts a 
moment at the railway station of the old town on his 
up or down journey between London and Edinburgh 
by the Great Northern Road, is certainly among the | 
most notable, whether on account 
of its architecture, its location, or 
the historic associations surround- 
ing it. Better seen from the rail- 
way than any other of the whole 
array, it is perhaps better known 
and remembered by those who 
have as yet found no time for stop- 
page and examination, than any 
one of its great sister-churches. 
And yet those who have only 
taken in its exquisite ensemble at 
a hasty glance, and believed that 
in seeing others they have seen 7, 
have thus far lost far more than 
they know. Hawthorne, always 
reverent toward English antiqui- 
ties, was literally enraptured with 
it — quite as much soas was Wash- 
ington Irving, earlier, with West- 
minster Abbey, the admiration of 
the latter leading to an exquisite 
and well-remembered passage in 
the “Sketch-Book.” Hawthorne 
says of its noble court and the 
building: ‘ Of all the lovely closes 
that I ever beheld, that of Peter- 
borough Cathedral is to me the 
most delightful; so quiet it is, so 
solemnly and nobly cheerful, so 
verdant, so sweetly shadowed, and 
so presided over by the stately Min- 
ster, and surrounded by ancient 
and comely habitations of Chris- 
tian men.” One of the gateways 
of this close — the western — is be- 
lieved to remain as it was built in 
the latter part of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and to be the very same through which then 
and afterward no one was permitted to pass without 
obeying the Old Testament injunction referring to a 
very different place: “ Put off thy shoes from off thy 
feet, for this place is holy!’’ This very inscription, 
possibly, may have been written with a motive other 
than one strictly religious in the ordinary sense — to 
wit, for the purpose of achieving security through pri- 
vacy, in some time of persecution or religio-political 
danger; and even more than this may have been in- 








facture less difficult and the odorous product more 
pure and wholesome. 

Architecturally, the front, already designated as 
triple, may be said to command more unmixed admir- 
ation than any other part of the structure, and to be 
the worthy rival of Notre Dame and the Strasbourg 
Minster. The three arches, no less than 82 feet in 
height, and elaborately ornamented, strike every be- 
holder with a sense of bewildering novelty as well as 








PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 


one of admiration. This dates back to the Early | 
English of the thirteenth century, and is considered 
to be at once one of the purest and richest specimens 
of it, within the “ four seas that girt Britain.” The 
great tower, or lantern, is probably a century later in 
date; though there. are those who claim that the 
apse of the choir, the nave, and the wooden roof be- 
longing to the latter (with some rare old painting) 
belong to the twelfth century. Much of the origi- 




















EAST END. 


volved, as one remain gives strong reason for belief. 
For from this portion of the structure commences a 
subterranean passage, the very history of which is as 
closely buried beneath the rubbish of time, as itself 
lay hidden beneath the trodden ground—this pas- 
sage extending for no less than one and a half miles, 
all the way to the old monastery of Holywell, long a 
ruin, but lately (a part of it, at least) come to the des- 
ecration of being used as a peppermint distillery (!) 
on account of the purity of the water of that same 
spring of “ Holywell” rendering that special manu- 











well’s troopers, as well as nearly all the sacred fur- 
niture and everything else easily destructible by the 
zeal of Praise-God-Barebones, Of course there 
not much difficulty in going back materially further 
for the foundation of the sacred structure, which is | 
traditionally said to have been a Benedictine Abbey | 
of the seventh century, destroyed by the Danes in| 
the ninth, and restored in the roth, though it is not 
claimed that any portion now remaining belonged |! 
either to the original building or the first restoration. 

It should be added, while dealing with the architec- | 
ture of this really noble old building, that it furnishes | 
an illustration of physical emdbarras des richesse, the | 
splendid peal of bells in the northwest pointed tower 
(that seen nearest in the main view) being literally | 
useless for all ordinary occasions, and only used for | 
certain very high church festivals; from the fact that 
they are so sonorous in tone and so powerful in the 
reverberation they create, that there is considered to 
be some danger on each occasion of their employ- 
ment, of the whole tower coming down about the 
ears of the bell-ringers, not to mention possible wor- 
|shipers and passengers? Probably, had there been 
a little less expenditure of money on the chime, less 
| wasted power being thus communicated to the brazen 
| throats, the whole might have been found as much 
more useful as cheaper: and the lesson may be a use- 
ful one, coming out from a cathedral naturally sup- 
posed to be erected for the teaching of true wisdom 
to man, 

Historically, as already said, this cathedral also 
possesses great interest. Here it was (passing over 
earlier traditions), that Catharine of Arragon, the 
first queen of Henry VIII., was buried: and bluff 
King Harry, when he grew rather sorry than other- 


nal minor ornamentation was destroyed by rirek 








pleased to consider the whole cathedral as her mon- 
ument —though how a fane once dedicated to the 
honor and worship of God, can, centuries afterward, 
be turned into a monument to any of his creatures, 
may well puzzle the ordinary thinker. Here, for a 
time, too, the body of Mary Queen of Scots lay, after 
her decapitation at Fotheringay Castle and before re- 
moval to Westminster Abbey; and a black marble 
slab, near the south door of the choir, still marks the 
spot once occupied by her tomb — 
— the position of the two queens’ 
tombs being opposite and similar, 
as is the case with those of Eliza- 
beth and Mary of Scots in West- 
minster. There is a portion of the 
cathedral called the “ New Build- 
ing,’ and occupying the eastern 
end as the great front does the 
western, only dating to the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and notable for the fine fan-tracery 
of the roof and the elaboration of 
the foliated windows. The three 
pictures which we present of this 
noble cathedral, show the great or 
western front, the east end or 
“New Building,” with the central 
tower or “lantern” in distance; 
and one of the round-headed Nor- 
man arches of the interior, with 
clustered pillars supporting the 
great tower —the point of view in 
the latter being from one of the 
aisles, looking into the brilliantly 
lighted space beneath the lantern, 
technically the choir in architec- 
ture, and used in most cathedrals 
for all the more common offices of 
worship, while the naves are also 
occupied during the more impres- 
sive services, and the special chap- 
els ordinarily find their place at 
the ends of the transepts or down 
the sides of the truly “ long-drawn 
aisles.” 

Even yet, before quitting this 
cathedral (which one does with so 
much difficulty and regret, in reality), attention must 
be called to a few additional details of interest, with- 
in and without. Just within the west front is exhib- 
ited a portrait of moderate merit in art but much im- 
portance as connected with the offices of the church 
— that of Scarlett, the centenarian sexton, who could 
boast, before he was himself entombed, that he had 
buried three generations, including no less than 
three queens — Catharine of Arragon, Mary Queen 
of Scots, and the powerful Elizabeth. Surely the 





AISLE AND CHOIR. 


King of Terrors has known few more continued or 
devoted adherents than he, who thus assisted in put- 
ting away whole generations of common men and 
three powerful wearers of the purple! Near the east 
end is buried Bishop Davies, one of the old and hon- 
ored tutors of Queen Victoria, and whom that mon- 
arch regarded with affection and lost with regret. It 
should also be said that the house seen on the right 
of the main view, is the office of the High Bailiff of 
Peterborough, while the grounds partially within 








wise for having changed her for Anne Boleyn, was 





view are those of the bishop’s palace. 
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MUSIC. 


A REVIEW OF THE SEASON. 


THE enthusiast who predicted, in October, an unusually brilliant 
winter season, must acknowledge himself disappointed now. The 
hard times have borne heavily upon most musical entertainments, 
and managers have been compelled to curtail expenses in a ratio 
at least equal and sometimes disproportionate to their receipts. 

Some months ago we foreshadowed the policy of the opera, and 
commended the determination to cut down the enormous salaries 
of the soloists, and appropriate some part of the amount to the 
building up a large chorus, and to securing a proper presentation 
of the operas. 





. . e vs | 
We almost rejoiced in the departure of Nilsson | 


with her thousand dollars a night in gold, and the sailing of Cam- 
panini with a price far beyond his deserts; for we had the assurance 
that thereafter we were to have an opera not redundant in stars of 
the first magnitude, but so well illuminated that the stars would 
not be missed, and that we would be dazzled by the diffused bril- 
liancy of the combined galaxy. Certainly the public was ripe for 
this experiment. The intelligent musician was more than anxious 
to hear an opera presented with such equality in every part that all 
the minor characters and the chorus would at least serve to keep 
the hearer awake and carry him over the interregnum between the 
brilliant arias or concerted pieces of the famous and high-priced 
soli. The orchestra, too, was to be greatly enlarged. There was 
the prospect of having on every part a complement of performers. 
There was to be no doubling of parts, and when the score read 
harp, there was to be no lame substitution of a thin piano or violins 
pizzicato. This was our expectation when we went to see the 
opening performance of the opera. And we were disappointed. 
There was no perceptible increase in the orchestra. We knew 
them all. Their faces are as familiar as the Cambridge catechism 
on which we were reared. If there were any additions, they must 
have been on leave of absence. Still, the number was large and 
perhaps sufficient, so we contented ourselves with the expectation 
that the increase would be found in the chorus. The curtain rose, 
and verily it disclosed the old time-honored assemblage. We 
recognized the girl in the red hair; we convinced ourselves as to 





the identity of the fat dame who always insists on low necks and 
eliminated skirts; we identified the bow-legged tenor without diffi- 


| 





which tends to draw off from the Philharmonic —that is, one public 
rehearsal before each concert. ‘The rehearsal is in name only, for 
the most thorough preparation is previously made, and the execu- 
tion is as smooth as at the concert, and entirely free from the 
annoying interruptions incident to a genuine rehearsal. Despite 
the continued depression in business, the Symphony Concerts have 
been a greater success financially than ever before, and both the 
rehearsals and concerts are crowded with attentive and delighted 
listeners. 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic has also met with unprecedented 
success. Theodore Thomas and his orchestra were re-engaged, 
and inasmuch as all the rehearsals are simply matinee concerts, 
the Academy is filled at every performance. This admirable 
orchestra is now without 
of the old 





an equal in this country, yet we miss 


severa members whose loss is felt. Listemann, the 


leader of the violins, who has retired to pursue more energetically 


his practicing, is a solo artist of marked merit, and we miss him. 
So also Lubeck, the leading violoncellist, who was regarded by 
many as the equal of Bergner. The quality of tone he elicited 
from this most effective instrument we do not secure from his 
successor. But we do not doubt that Mr. Thomas, who is content 
only with the very best, and who will use every endeavor to main- 
tain the supremacy of his orchestra, will fill these vacancies at the 
earliest moment possible, a matter not always easy of immediate 
accomplishment. 

Of the many minor concerts there is space to make but brief 
mention. In Brooklyn a Glee and Madrigal Society, comprising 
many of the best vocalists of the Vocal Society of New York (un- 
happily suspended this season), was successfully organized, and 
promises to be a permanent and most valuable aid in the musical 
culture of the City of Churches. It is conducted by Michael H. 
Cross, the leading cathedral organist and choral director of Phila- 
delphia. 

The Handel and Haydn Society of Brooklyn and the Oratorio 
Society of New York, both under the direction of Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch, have also made rapid progress, and there is really some 
hope at last that from the several vocal organizations above 
named we may yet secure a society that will rival the famous 
Handel and Haydn of Boston. 

Altogether the season has furnished enough music to keep the 








taste up to the standard; and if it has had a less number of com- 


culty, and with these as a point d'appui, we found it easy to recall | plimentary church concerts and miscellaneous concerts of the com- 
all the rest as the same old haditués who have ‘‘ done the choruses" | mon kind, the public is no worse off musically and much better off 


by contract for the last fifteen years. They were neither more nor 
less, either in numbers or efficiency. So we fell back upon the 
soloists, and naturally enough we contrasted them with those who 
have gone. ‘‘ Who have we,” asked we, ‘‘ with whom we shall 
compare Nilsson?" ‘‘ Heilbron?’ Nay, verily; she has a sweet, 
flexible voice, with brilliant execution, but devoid of the fire which 
characterized the fair Swede. ‘‘ Albani?’ No, not in all respects. 
She has a voice of telling sweetness; she manages it with exquisite 
delicacy, but when great dramatic fervor is demanded, Nilsson is 
far above her. In light, florid music of the Italian school, Albani 
is Nilsson’s superior. 

‘‘Have we a worthy successor to Campanini?’’ No! Signor 
Carpi has a voice of some power, and of exceeding richness in the 
head register. But he lacks the delivery, the musical vim of Cam- 
panini, and he has not the love-making facility of the melodra- 
matic Capoul. 

‘* But what of Cary?” 

Yes, happily we retain her, the noblest of the present company. 
An artist, conscious of her strength, but laboring incessantly to 
make greater progress and place herself on the topmost round of 
the ladder of musical fame. America may justly be proud of her. 
But two gifted singers, such as Albani and Cary, can not compen- 
sate for the failure to present the opera complete and rounded in 
every part, as was promised. 

The new works brought out were ‘‘Ruy Blas" and Verdi's 
‘Requiem Mass.”’ The first will not maintain a place long in our 
operatic répertoire. It is light, and has some few airs of a popular 
character, but on the whole does not reach the accepted standard 
of the average opera attendant. The Mass is a fine work, but has 
little concern with the religious school of composition. It belongs 
to what some one has styled the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Opera,” of which 
Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater’ and ‘‘ Messe Solennelle’’ are notable 
examples. It failed to attract, for opera-goers want the dress, the 
acting, the tinsel and glare of the stage, with its ever-changing 
scenes and excitements. There is nothing enlivening in a stiff 
chorus, built up in layers on the platform, with only two hand- 
somely attired ladies (the principal soli) in the foreground to break 
the monotony — a twin-diamond pin, so to speak, ona black scarf. 
So people stayed away, and Manager Strakosch fulfilled his prom- 
ise at the expense of his purse. 

But we see in the result of this season nothing to shake our faith 
in our previous statement that the public will patronize an opera 
which is good all the way through— one that is well sustained in 
every part. The soloists were ample had they been well supported 
by a largely increased and well drilled chorus and orchestra. 

The leading concerts have been those of the New York Philhar- 
monic, Thomas's Symphony, and the Brooklyn Philharmonic. 
The old and time-honored New York Philharmonic Society, of 
which Carl Bergmann is still the accomplished conductor, has 
languished somewhat. For many years it had.no successful com- 
petitor, and was therefore eagerly sought after both by musicians 
and the musically inclined, as well as that numerous herd who 
follow after whatever is fashionable. And there was a time when 
not to be an attendant at the Philharmonics was to be well nigh 
out of society. 

This excellent orchestra has for several years past found a most 
active rival in Thomas's Symphony Concerts, and has labored 
under the very great disadvantage of not being able to give 
adequate attention to the production of new works or to the 
thoroughly finished rendering of either old or new. For the Soci- 
ety is not a unit for continual practice. Its individual members 
belong to the opera and theatrical orchestras, and are available 
for almost all musical performances, and hence their Philharmonic 
work is confined mainly, if not exclusively, to the one private and 
three public rehearsals which precede each concert. For this 
cause, their performances have fallen much behind those of the 
Symphony Concerts. These latter have added another feature 


in pocket. 
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ART. 
THE BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION 


ART PICTURES. 


THE annual exhibition of the Brookiyn Art Association opened 
at the Association Building and the Academy of Music, on Monday 
evening, 30th November, with an attendance equally numerous, 
fashionable, and marked by its wealth of rare female beauty — 
perhaps nothing especial for Brooklyn, but certainly for that occa- 
sion taking away from the charm of the pictures on the walls, by 
the brilliancy of those living pictures (or were a part of them 
statues?) from the hand of the Divine Artist. The exhibition 
closed on 12th of December, after a fortnight of somewhat excep- 
tional success in attendance and appreciation. Though now a 
thing of the past, we speak of the pictures as in the present, rapidly 
running down the catalogue, without any attempt at grouping, and 





not pretending to do justice to more than a portion of those really 
| worth comment. 

If marine battle-pieces are to be painted at all (a fact which 
deserves question, as they dazzle the eye with red fire and vitiate 
| the pencils of nearly all the artists who attempt them), then De 
Haas, in ‘‘ Farragut’s Fleet Passing the Forts at New Orleans” 
(No. 1), has painted a creditable picture, as it is certainly a careful 
and forcible one. It should go to the National Capitol, where, 
and nowhere else, such scenes may fitly be kept before the public 
eye; and it is quite worthy of any artistic company to be found 


there. Healey's ‘‘ Peace-Makers’’ (No. 2) is ambitious and neg- 
ative. ‘‘The Arch of Constantine"’ (No. 3), announced as the 


joint work of Church, McEntee and Healey, is simply very bad — 
we do not remember to have seen a less graceful or less pleasing 
picture, in grouping and management, in many a long year. ‘The 
‘King Henry VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey "’ (No. 4), by Pott, of 
London, already exhibited at a house on Broadway, is an admira- 
ble picture in every regard —characterization and color being 
alike commendable. ‘‘ Porch of the Jesuit College, Rome" (No. 
5), by Jusquet, is markedly fine in color and very appropriate and 
careful in architectural drawing. Arthur Parton's ‘t Adirondacks 
and Lake Champlain" (No. 6) is in the best manner of that true 
delineator of lake-and-mountain scenery. ‘‘ The First Quarter of 
the Honeymoon " (No. 8), by C. L. Muller, is happy in conception ; 
free, and perhaps a trifle coarse, in handling; and excellent in 
color. S. R. Gifford’s ‘‘San Giorgio, Venice"’ (No. g) has the 
exaggerated coloring of all this artist's Venetian pictures; but, 
that fact conceded, is an elaborate and pleasing picture of a point 
in the scenery of the Lagune not often attempted. ‘‘Au Sable 
River, Adirondacks "' (No. 18), by C. D. Hunt, demands notice for 
careful study of nature and free rendering. ‘‘ Prayer’’ (No. 28), 
by M. J: Wood, is a cabinet picture of merit, the kneeling figure 
pleasingly drawn, and the drapery especially notable in finish. 
‘* Palisades opposite Hastings *’ (No. 33), by F. Rondel, is one of 
the best elaborations we remember of those rarest rock-bulwarks 
of the Middle States. ‘On the Housatonic’’ (No. 37), by James 
M. Hart, is a creditable example of this artist's well-known style, 
though by no means among his best pictures. ‘‘ Early Spring, 
near Munich" (No. 40), by R. L. Delisser, is a somewhat remark- 
able instance of the production of fine effects by mechanism appar- 
ently of the coarsest. ‘‘ Portraits’’ (Nos. 46 and 47), by Aug. 
Young, are two of those pictures leaving the spectator in doubt 
whether the worst fault lies with the artist, or hig subject. ‘‘ An 
English Roadside "’ (No. 49), by Wm. R. Miller, conveys the very 
atmosphere of the scene most pleasingly. ‘‘Suabian Peasants 
Dancing” (No. 58), by Vautier, is at once spirited in grouping 
and elaborate in detail — perhaps the best picture in the collection. 
‘*Sunset, Passamaquoddy”’ (No. 63), and ‘After a Fog" (No. 
64), both by J. C. Nicoll, display close study and easy manner. 





| 


of semi-caricature. 





‘The Goat-Race  {No. 67), by S. S. Carr, is a most pleasing 
picture, and gives high promise of more works in that popular line 
‘* Ariel’ (No. 75), a little work by Corinne 
Sinnett, has much grace and exquisite feeling of the dainty subject, 
though it may be objected that Puck is too large for his flowers, 
and can not by any possibility ‘‘ lie in the bell"’ of a flower which 
would almost go into his own tiny pocket if he happened to own 
such a convenience. ‘‘ Fox-Hunt"’ (No. 94), by Maffei, is very free 
in drawing, and would be a fine picture in any country where the 
foxes chanced to be considerably larger than the dogs. ‘‘ Coast 
Scene "' (No. 81) and ‘‘ Lying-to in a Gale’ (No. 82 — water-color) 
both by C. T. Lippitt, are highly creditable pictures, 
especially displaying rare power. 


the latter 
‘* Chatsworth " (No. 107) by ‘I. 
Addison Richards, admirably conveys that more than regal palace 


and its surroundings 
(No 
though better in background than some of his early compositions, 


though too small for the subject. ‘' The 


Truants’ 141), by Constant Mayer, is stiff in grouping, and 
marks no advance if not a decadence in power. ‘‘ Stormy Weather, 
New York Bay" (No. 152) and ‘ Lifting the Pound” (No. 153) 
are admirable examples, in very different styles, of Edward Moran. 
‘Off Mount Desert" (No. 156) and ‘‘ Off Isle of Shoals"’ (No. 
157), both by De Haas, are forcible illustrations of his close sea- 
coast study and thorough familiarity with water in motion. ‘‘ Night"’ 
and ‘* Day" (Nos. 167 and 168) are two Doréish and excellent 
panel decorations, by J. C. Thom, who has also a pleasant little 
picture, in ‘‘Amusing the Baby" (No. 160). ‘‘ Brook Study’ 
(Nw. 202), by David Johnson, is one of the very best elaborations 
of that true artist, who has also, in ‘‘Spring’’ (No. 203), shown 
exquisite taste in carrying away the eye, with the glimmer on the 
white inclosure, from the glare of his bloom-overloaded apple- 


trees. ‘' Lake George" (No. 206) is an admirable specimen of the 
lake work of Casilear: no other words are needed. ‘‘ Portrait’ 
(No. 221), by Ferd. T. L. Boyle, is a fine picture of a fine head. 
‘The Wreck "’ (No. 237), by F. A. Silva, is one of the strongest 
coast-scenes yet produced by this enamored lover of beaches and 
sea-sands. ‘‘Amstig, St. Gothard Pass" (No. 238), by Clinton 
Ogilvie, is a strong and forcible rendering of a wild subject 
‘*Shall I Ring?” (No. 252), by F. Minor, Munich, is in all regards 
a pleasing picture, and perhaps tells its story better than any other 
‘*An October Day on Lake Placid” (No. 25 
by S. N 
" (No. 267), by William Kelly, is a fine Rem 
brandtish head, nobly painted. 


in the collection. 7) 
is a most enjoyable dalliance with gorgeous coloring, J 
Barstow. ‘‘ Portrait 
‘*Beach at Scheveningen, Hol 
land"’ (No. 268), and ‘‘ Sandgate, England" (No. 269), are two 
coast-scenes displaying more of the infinite variety of De Haas 
‘““Young Cattle, Granby Meadows " (No. 277), by Shattuck, may 
claim to be among the best of .American cattle-pieces. ‘‘ Perfectly 
Carried Away" (No. 291) and ‘‘ Grandma, See Kitty !"" (No. 292), 
are two charming little cabinet-bits, by C. C. Markham. ‘ Ber- 
nardino"’ (No. 300), by Walter Satterlee, is almost bright and 
saucy enough for one of the pet beggars of Murillo. ‘‘ Waiting at 
the Gate "’ (No. 307) is a careful rendering of a snow-scene, with 
Smith. 
Time" (No. 308), by Edward Gay, has an admirably painted sum- 
mer foreground, of which the background is by no means worthy. 
‘* Wearied with Affairs of State '’ (No. 324), by Walter Satterlee, is a 


a veritable shivering atmosphere, by T. L. ‘* Harvest- 


careful painting, in some Richelieuean position, of a man who has 
never owned cnough brains to recognize a care of any character. 
‘* Power" (No. 325), by Boutelle, is ingenious, but a waste of that 
very quality, and more an experiment than a picture. 


** Joy and 
‘*Too Timid,’ and ‘*’Too Bold" (Nos. 330, 331, and 
332), are three pictures by Carl Hubner, of Dusseldorf, a guest at 
the exhibition on the opening evening; the two latter companion- 
pieces, and well worthy of his reputation, the first named inferior 
to the others and not creditable to its origin. 


Sorrow, 


‘* Peaceful Homes’ 
(No. 338), by James M. Hart, though in many regards a pleasing 
picture, covers moze canvas than is well employed, and is another 
of Mr. Hart's efforts not deserving to rank among his best produc- 
tions. ‘ Returning to the Fold” (No. 354), by Chas. H. Miller, is 
an admirable picture of falling twilight; and a few permissible 
tints of white on his sheep, toning up that portion of the compo- 
sition, and better carrying out the name, would have made it his 
very best work and the gem of the whole. ‘*A Christmas Eve, 
Italy’ (No. 355), by W. Whittridge, has a fine management of 
interior light coming out on the night, from the church door, and 
is a work of Dusseldorfish merit; and ‘‘ Camp-Meeting"’ (No. 
357), by the same artist, is a life-like and almost pleasing handling 
of a most ungraceful subject. ‘‘ Off Shore at Evening '"' (No. 371), 
by W. T. Richards, has many features of excellence, in atmosphere 
and general effect, but unaccountably seems to be off the level and 
accordingly impossible. ‘‘ After the Bath" (No. 376), by Bou- 
gereau, is a gem of art in execution, but shows too obvious a dif- 
ference of race between the supposed mother and child, not to 
awake a feeling of incongruity. ‘‘Italian Beggar-Singers'’ (No. 
382), by Defregger, tells the sad story of the blind and the mendi- 
cant most sweetly. ‘‘Snow-Scene in the Tyrol'’ (No. 383), by 
Richard Zimmermann, is the very apotheosis of snow. ‘‘A New 
Pair of Shoes" (No. 384),. by’: Adam Eckler, is full of spirit and 
character. ‘‘ The Pet Rabbit" and ‘* The Sleeping Cupid” (Nos. 
385 and 386), by Wm. H. Baker, are two gems of cabinet painting, 
deserving the highest praise for both design and execution. ‘‘ Sun- 
set on the Plains" (No. 390), by Bierstadt, conveys the features of 
that mid-continent phenomenon with fidelity, though with less than 
the usual freedom of the artist. ‘* The Wreckers "’ (No. 391) is one 
of W. H. Beard's pleasant satires, showing careful and faithful 
work —the subjects in this instance being a group of sea-shore 
‘* Chapel Hill, Adirondacks" 
(No. 392) gives us one more enjoyable glimpse of that wondrous 
woodland pencil of President Durand. ‘* Albert Durer s House, 
Nuremberg" (No. 397) is an acceptable little result of Mrs. Great- 
orex’s laborious residence abroad; and ‘ Twilight'’ (No. 406) is 
an approximate mastering of the greatest problem in all art— 
seeing through the dusk — by F. E. Church. 

We have only left ourselves room to say that there were in the 
exhibition many very creditable pictures from the Packer Institute, 
the Polytechnic, and a few from the Adelphi Academy; speaking 
highly of art education in Brooklyn This promise for the future 
of the city is proper as well as gratifying, so rapidly are excellent 
artists becoming residents, and so certainly will it eventually rank 
high among the art centres. 


crows looking out for their booty. 
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LITERATURE. 





Mr. THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, who a few years ago enjoyed 
an enviable reputation as one of the most graceful of American 
poets—that only, and with no ‘entangling alliances '’ — must 
look to it, at once and carefully, that he is not led hopelessly into 
thé miscellaneous ways of this evil age, to come out of them no 
longer a poet pure and simple, but a novelist as well, and directly, 
for anything that the wisest can say to the contrary, probably a 
historian, or the writer of a text-book on medical jurisprudence or 
mathematics. Some of his previous late prose works have indi- 
cated, and ‘‘ Prudence Palfrey,'’ which comes to us from Osgood 
& Co., Boston, gives assurance, that he has both the will and the 
power to become a novelist, in the productive sense of that appel- 
lation —a result in the final carrying out of which we shall as 
certainly lose the clear-defining background against which we saw 
the author of ‘‘ Babie Bell’ and ‘‘ Kathie Morris,”’ as all the 
world lost the same clear opportunity of judging Thomas Babing- 
ton Macaulay in any one detail of his genius, when he developed 
into the four-fold poet, historian, essayist, and statesman. Possibly, 
however —alas ! — the warning may come too late to the man who 
has discovered how small are the remunerations for ten years of 
life spent in the writing of poetry, as compared with the products 
of the same space spent at the desk of the prose-writer; and possi- 
bly he may have reached that period in the authorial career, at which 
the fetters of rhyme begin to be rather galling than silken, and the 
field of poetical labor too narrow for the culminating energy of 
maturity. Scott, apart from his impression that ‘‘ Byron bet him” 
in rhyming, as he said — acknowledged that he had grown tired of 
writing in bonds; and the very scope of the great work of his life 
became evidence that without the change only a few scattered 
legends and personages of history could have been embodied, 
instead of the veritable hundreds that grew under the hand of the 
novelist. 

So much as a raison d'etre for Mr. Aldrich’s last work, which 
happens, however, to be its own best exponent and to supply that 
reason within itself. Asa story it has decided merits, even when 
considered in connection with the previous reputation of the writer. 
It is almost ‘‘ brief as a ballad,’’ to quote the sweetest alliteration 
of Ben Taylor. It is pure as a snow-flake, as (far parenthese) it 
has a right to be, coming from one of the most careful of writers in 
Up to a certain period it seems to have no plot what- 
ever, or one so old and hackneyed as to create the wish for a new 
world, with new human motives and aspirations; and then (rare 
and dominating charm !) the reader finds himself suddenly whirled 
away from what before seemed so solid a footing, and cast, almost 
before he is aware of the fact, upon a shore as unlike any other of 
which he had ever dreamed, as if that new world had indeed been 
created for the occasion. Not so much can be said for it, in studies 
of character; in the which particular, indeed, it holds no special 
pre-eminence over works of far feebler writers. Prudence Palfrey is 
herself a quiet sketch, homelike and lovable, but by no means 
forcible. John Dent, except in a brief flash at the close of the 
story, totally fails to carry out the idea imparted at the first inter- 
view with him, that —‘‘ indeed, there was something under John 
Dent's careless manner which seemed to give the assurance that 
when the time arrived he would overthrow the wicked giants and 
slay the enchanted dragons with neatness and despatch, like a 
brave modern knight in an English walking-coat and a mauve silk 
handkerchief drawn through an amethyst ring.’’ The giants and 
dragons certainly fall, before the end; but they are slain by the 
writer and by the force of outside circumstances — certainly not by 
any well-digested or closely-pursued plan of John Dent. Ralph 
Dent himself is a more forcible character than the hero; and there 
is a touch in his ‘‘ trampling down the skeleton,’’ worthy of both 
sympathy and imitation. Parson Hawkins might be good old Jesse 
Rural grown a little more old and simple; and as connected with 
him, too, there is an exquisite touch, in the finger on the last text, 
meaning so much at that time and place. There és one character 
in the book, closely conceived and sharply limned —a character 
improbable to the very verge of the sensational; we shall not 
destroy the interest of any reader, in advance, by even naming 
him and thus giving a key to the central mystery. One of the chief 
charms of the work is to be found in authorial drolleries.and auda- 
cities, just reaching the line of propriety but never going beyond 
it, —and in certain descriptions, only enough exaggerated to give 
them full tone and color for the footlights. As among the best of 
these are to be briefly extracted the three following: 


that regard. 


THE NEW MINISTER. 

‘‘From my point of view, it was something of an ordeal that Mr. 
Dillingham passed through in those first three months. As much 
as I admired his sermons, and they were above the average both 
in style and texture, I admired greatly more the modest good 
sense which enabled him to keep his bark trim in those pleasant 
but perilous waters. A vain man would have been wrecked in a 
week. But the Rev. Mr. Dillingham, as Mr. Ralph Dent had 
declared, was without conceit of the small kind. The attentions 
Mr. Dillingham received from all quarters would have gone far to 
spoil eight men in ten placed in his position. It is so easy to add 
another story to the high opinion which other people have of you. 

‘«There were evening parties made for Mr. Dillingham at the 
Blydenburghs’, the Goldstones’, and the Grimes's; there were 
picnics up the river, and excursions down the harbor, and innu- 
merable teaings on shore. I do not know if Mr. Dillingham had 
a very strong sense of humor; but even if he were only mildly 
humorous, he must have been amused as well as embarrassed by 
the number of embroidered slippers and ingenious pen-wipers and 
study-caps and carved paper-cutters that fell to his lot at the fair 
held about this time for the benefit of foreign missions. If he had 
been a centipede, he could not have worn out the slippers under 
four years, wearing them day and night ; if he had been a hydra, he 
could not have made head against the study-caps in a life-time. 
Briareus would have lacked hands to hold the paper-cutters. The 
slippers overran Mr. Dillingham’s bedroom like the swarms of 
locusts that settled upon Egypt. The pen-wipers made his study- 
table look like a bed of variegated dahlias. 

‘* There were other expressions of regard, less material and tan- 
gible than these, to be sure, but which must have been infinitely 
harder to dispose of. There were sudden droopings of eyelashes, 
black or golden, when he spoke; furtive glances of shyness or 
reverence ; half-parted lips, indicating that breathless interest which 
is the very cream of compliment, and flies to the head like wine. 

“Mr. Dillingham moved gracefully and serenely among the 
shoals and quicksands; he listened to the sohgs of he sirens, and 
passed on. He did not, however, accept the flattery as if it were 
only his due; he accepted it modestly, and was simply natural, and 
candid, and good-natured, like a man who finds himself among 





standing in the sunshine created by my predecessor.’ It was no 
glory of his own; he was fortunate in falling among a people who 
took kindly to their minister. 

‘(If Mr. Dillingham had been blind he might have seen that he 
could have his choice of Rivermouth’s belles; and he was far from 
sightless. He read men and women very well in his quiet fashion. 
Clearly he was in no haste to be fettered. What a crowd of keen, 
fair slave-merchants would have flocked down to the market-place, 
if this slender, blonde prince from Southland had been chained by 
the ankle to one of the stalls, to be knocked down by Mr. Wiggins 
to the highest bidder ! 

‘*Miss Veronica Blydenburgh, who passed her winters in New 
York and Baltimore, and had flirted in a high-spirited way with 
various professions, became suddenly pensive. Hesba Godfrey 
candidly owned that she had fallen in love with Mr. Dillingham 
before he got half-way up the pulpit stairs the first Sunday; but 
that Fred Shelbourne refused to release her, and she supposed she 
would be obliged to marry Fred, —just to keep him quiet. Young 
Mrs. Newbury in her widow's weeds like a diamond set in jet, 
seemed to grow lovelier day by day. In my own mind I put the 
widow down as dangerous. Not that I had any reason for so 
doing. Mr. Dillingham smiled upon her with precisely the same 
smile he gave to the Widow Mugridge. ‘There was not a shade of 
difference perceptible between his manner to the elder Miss Trip- 
pen, a remarkably plain lamb, and his manner to Miss Veronica of 
the golden fleece. I said it before, and I say again, I admire the 
way he carried himself through all this.” 


HON. SAM KNUBLEY ON ANCESTORS. 


‘*« What I like in Dillingham,’ said the Hon. Sam Knublcy, 
democratic member of the General Court, ‘is that there isn't any 
‘‘ first family’ nonsense about him. You can see with half an eye 
that he belongs to the Southern aristocracy, but he isn’t eternally 
shinning up his genealogical tree. There's old Blydenburgh, who 
is always perching himself on the upper branches and hurling down 
the cocoanuts of his ancestors at common folks.’ 
‘‘It is not to be supposed that the Hon. Sam Knubley himself 
would have objected to a few brilliant ancestors. To have the 
right to fall in at the end of a long queue of men and women dis- 
tinguished in their day and generation, is a privilege which none 
but a simpleton would undervalue. It is a privilege, however, 
which often has its drawbacks. Much is expected of a man whose 
progenitors have been central figures. To inherit the great name 
without the great gifts is a piece of ironical good fortune. When 
one’s ancestors have been everything and one’s self is nothing, it 
is perhaps just as well not to demand from the world the same 
degree of consideration that was given voluntarily to one’s prede- 
cessors. I have encountered two or three young gentlemen in the 
capital of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts who seemed to 
have the idea that ‘hey were killed at the battle of Bunker Hill. It 
was possibly this sort of assumption that displeased the Hon. Sam 
Knubley; if so, the Hon. Sam Knubley was quite right in the 
matter.” 

AT 


HOME ONCE MORE, 


‘The afternoon showed a similar suicidal tendency ; and shortly 
after tea, John Dent, who began to feel the reaction of the excite- 
ment he had undergone, went to bed in the same room where he 
had slept three years before. 

‘* Apparently not a piece of the ancient mahogany furniture, 
which resolved itself, wherever it was practicable, into carven 
claws grasping tarnished gilt balls, had been moved since he was 
last there., It struck him, while undressing, that it would be only 
the proper thing for him to go around the chamber and shake 
hands with all the friendly old-fashioned paws,—they stretched 
themselves out from tables and chairs and wardrobes with such a 
faithful brute-like air of welcome. 

‘* The castellated four-post bedstead, with its snowy dimity bat- 
tlements, seemed an incredible thing to John Dent as he stood and 
looked at it in the weird moonlight. It was many a month since 
he had lain in such a sumptuous affair. 

‘* A sensuous calm stole over his limbs when he stretched himself 
on the pliant springs of the mattress; then the impossible blue 
canaries, pecking at the green roses on the wall-paper, lulled him 
to sleep, and would have hopped down from the twigs and covered 
him with leaves, as the robins covered the babes in the wood, if he 
had not been amply protected by a great silk patch-quilt, deftly 
done into variegated squares and triangles by Prue’s own fingers.” 





The issues of the ‘‘ Bric-a-Brac Series,’ from Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co., come with almost unexpected rapidity, while they 
show enough of care in the preparation to evidence much labor on 
the part of Mr. Stoddard, and enough of value to make them thor- 
oughly acceptable. The third of the series deals with Prosper 
Merimée, in the shape of his well-known ‘‘ Letters to an Incog- 
nita,"’ and with Lamartine and George Sand, in the ‘‘ Twenty-five 
Years of My Life’ of the one and the brief ‘‘ Recollections" of the 
other. Of these papers, by far the most enjoyable are the ‘‘ Let- 
ters"’ of Merimée, thoroughly well translated as well as edited with 
care, and quite as valuable in their information as delightful in 
their manner. Nothing can be more appetizing than the quiet 
Mephistophelism of this type Frenchman, evidently always at ease 
with himself while half the time pleasantly growling; and his in- 
sight into character is only equaled by the infinite variety of his 
adventure and acquaintance. Some of his dashes at character in a 
few words are simply unsurpassable; as where he stamps the Eng- 
lish as a thoroughly solid and reliable people, but without fine taste 
or any sense of enjoyment, —where he makes the grave inquiry 
whether Victor Hugo has gone mad at a certain period, or has 
been so during his whole career, with the caustic criticism that he 
‘*intoxicates himself with his own words and does not take the 
trouble to think,’’ — his incisive descriptions of Princess Metternich 
and Bismarck, in years when the world did not know either of 
them as it knows them to-day, and thus prescient to the verge of 
the prophetic. Nothing can be sadder, or at the same time more 
fitting, than the close of these ‘‘ Letters,” the last one being writ- 
ten but two hours before his death at Cannes in 1870, and the final 
words being: ‘‘ ddieu/ Se vous embrasse."" The ‘‘ Twenty-five 
Years'’ of Lamartine are especially noticeable as showing some- 
thing not well known of the fates and employments of the families 
of the old nobles of France after the passing away of the dark 
cloud of the ‘‘ Reign of Terror; and of the early love passages 
of that impressible author, including the touching episode after- 
ward introduced into his novel of ‘‘ Graziella;"’ while the ‘‘ Re- 
collections " of Madame Dudevant, somewhat too brief and hur- 
ried for a representative paper, have yet some pleasant pictures 
—that of ‘‘ Pierre Bonnin" especially. The fourth of the series 
contains ‘‘ Personal Reminiscences by Barham, Harness and Hod- 
der ;"’ and the peeps at the notable men of England, during the 
last half century, thus supplied, give the book a rainy-day and 
leisure-hour value only possible in such collections, and to which 
we should be glad to do much better justice did space permit. 





In ‘‘ Nathaniel Vaughan: Priest and Man,” from the press of Asa 
K. Butts & Co., New York, we have the religious question dis- 





friends. ‘I see how it is,’ he once remarked to Mr. Dent, ‘I am 


and much strength and undoubted energy shown throughout, with- 
out the great problem coming much nearer to a solution through 
the means of the effort. Frederica Macdonald, the writer, is evi- 
dently a seeker after truth, or has been so at one time: the alter- 
native is not too clear. In Vaughan, the besotted priest, she has 
drawn a most forcible and most unlovely character; while in that 
of Mr. Fabrice, much less strong and much more shadowy, the very 
antipodes of the priest is shown —a man to enjoy and make others 
do so, throughout. But are we to understand that the writer means 
to indorse Fabrice as the nearer to God's plan and purpose, of the 
two? Is it true, philosophically as well as literally: ‘‘ Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die?'’ If yes, the book has its raison 
d'etre, beyond dispute; for certainly all the sunshine of humanity 
in it seems to lie on the side farthest removed from religious ob- 
servances: if no, the case may be very different, for few writers 
have managed to throw such an atmosphere of gloom, such a very 
cloud of hopelessness, about the career of a man striving (at least 
at the first) to do right and to serve God and his fellow-men. And 
there is something very like ‘‘two buckets in a well,” in Hugh 
Braham, once devoted to the cloister, coming away from it as a de- 
lusion, and Vaughan, satisfied that all his struggle with the world 
has been a mistake, fleeing to the cloister at nearly the same. 
period: the old balance of indecision on the main fact being 
thus maintained. Something fearfully discouraging for religious 
tuition, too (or is it for the pretense of it?) in Faith Daintree, 
sturdily enough limned for George Eliot, and perhaps the strongest 
while certainly the most sensuous character in the book. We 
repeat that, while the novel would seem to have been written with 
some idea of settling the vexed question, it really leaves it in quite 
all its old obscurity, if, indeed, it does not add to that undesirable 
mystification. Meanwhile, in ‘‘ Missy Fay"’ ( Marian Fabrice) is 
shown a character of delicious sweetness and freshness, fragrant as 
the flowers of which she is so fond; and in poor little Winifred 
and her fate comes a heart-ache to all the sympathetic. This book 
has many noble thoughts and many felicitous descriptions. One 
of the former, of which the world takes little note, and indeed of 
which it scarcely thinks, comes in good time as sofne assistance in 
resisting that undervaluation of human life and its nobility, which 
seems lately to have become a part of so-called religious instruc- 
tion; and it deserves to be inscribed on tablets and read every- 
where and often, for the good of man, here and hereafter: ‘‘ This 
is God's supreme gift, thy life. How dost thou not love and rever- 
ence it, seeing thou hast it for so short a space? Only once in the 
ages is the curtain drawn back for thee, and thou art admitted into the 
temple of being, thy consciousness clad in sense, that thou mayst touch 
the miracle and handle and leave some record of thine entrance. This 
is the Holy of Holies —this moment wherein thou hast in thee the 
Creator's creative breath. Despise it not; for know that now, or 
never, dost thou stand in the presence of the living God."" This 
passage may be taken, as we are quite well aware, for a blow at 
the immortality of the soul and any belief in a future state; but it 
is not necessarily so, and (whether the writer so intended it or not) 
it tells a great truth of the solemn responsibility of living, as op- 
posed to the injurious fancy that life is a mere preparation for death 
and eternity, demanding the closest attention and the most rever- 
ent consideration. 





Very excellent service has been done to the cause of solidity and 
permanency in literature (just now very little in thought, as many 
omens indicate), by the establishment of the /nternational Review, 
a bi-monthly, of which the first volume, covering 1874, is now be- 
fore us, from the publishers, Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. Com- 
bining the attractiveness of the magazine (in choice of subjects and 
felicity of handling) with the profundity of the review, the Jnterna- 
tional is really a rapid step in the right direction, with no fear what- 
ever of a retrograde movement, if due justice is done it by that large 
clientelle of American readers who are not by any means American 
thinkers, and who need precisely such a mentor in the midst of 
their lighter and more ephemeral literature. We have not space at 
the present moment, nor is there occasion, to give a catalogue of 
the articles making up the first volume — all of them readable, and 
most of them exceedingly valuable. But we may name as those 
most forcibly striking the eye and the mind in a cursory examina- 
tion, the able paper on ‘‘Our Late Panic,” with which the pub- 
lication opened in January, 1874; those on ‘‘ Fires in American 
Cities," by Professor Peabody, of Harvard, and ‘ International 
Arbitration,”” by Ex-President Woolsey, of Yale, in the same num- 
ber; ‘‘ Working Classes of Europe,’ by Thomas Hughes; ‘‘ Up- 
per Schools,"’ by President McCosh, of Princeton; ‘‘ Our National 
Currency,"’ by Amasa Walker; ‘‘ Australia’’ (a subject shamefully 
little understood in America, in spite of sheep-farming novels), by 
Dr. Boake, of Melbourne; ‘‘ William Cullen Bryant and His 
Writings,” by Dr. Ray Palmer; ‘‘ Thirteen Years of Freedom in 
Italy,’ by Professor Gubernatis, of Florence; ‘‘ Leonardo da 
Vinci and His Works,” by Professor Austin, of Cambridge; 
‘*Charles Sumner and International Peace,’’ by President 
Magoun, of Iowa College; ‘‘ International Communication by 
Language,” by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, of London; and ‘ Di- 
vorce,”" by Hon. N. H. Davis, of South Carolina. We have here 
indicated, merely by names, a very lofty range of discussion; and 
this partial list by no means exhausts the subjects of interest of 
this pregnant volume. Nor do we hold the value of the pub- 
lication at all diminished by the circumstance that serious excep- 
tions may be taken to the positions assumed and the deductions 
derived, in here and there an article by one of the most erudite of 
contributors. (The article just referred to, on ‘‘ Divorce,"’ for in- 
stance, intended to strike at the possibilities of that step, is really, 
in effect, a blow at the whole institution of marriage, as there is not 
any reason to suppose that the writer intended). It is the province 
of the Review to provoke discussion as well as to lead thought, and 
this the /nternational seems likely to do in an eminent degree. It is 
truth to say that standard reviews have not flourished notably in 
America, and the fact does not redound to the advantage of our 
national character; it remains to be seen whether the time and 
the public mind are both ripe for publications like the one under 
notice, to the end that this reproach may be removed and the dawn 
of a day of less superficial information thus confidently expected. 
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cussed in a most forcible manner, through the medium of the novel, 
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